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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE desire that has been generally ex- 
pressed, to have the Agricultural Survbts 
of the Kingdom reprinted, with the additional 
Communications which have been received since 
the Original Reports were circulated, has in- 
duced the Board op Agriculture to come to a 

resolution to reprint such as appear on the whole 
fit for publication. 

It is proper at the same time to add, that the 
Board does not consider itself responsible for 
every statement contained in the Reports thus 
reprinted, and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
any additional information which may still be 
communicated. 



N. B. Letters to the Board, may be addressed 
to Sir Jonm Sinclair, Bart. M.P. the President^ 
No. 32, Sachville-Streety Piccadilly, London. 
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PREFACE. 



IN offering thi& Work to the Public, through. 
the medium of the Board of Agriculture, I wish 
it to be clearly understood, that although I con- 
sider myself responsible for the facts and opinions 
herein stated^ as a faithful Report of the Agricul- 
ture of the County of Wilts, }etl claim no share 
of that merit which was allowed to the original 
work in 1794. My father at that period made 
a complete agricultural tour of the county ; the 
landholders were willing to show him their prac- 
tice, and to tell him their opinions, and he was 
fully able tp judge of the correctness of lotk. 
After repeated solicitations from the President of 
the Board, my father undertook in the summer 
of 1807, to republish his Survey of Wilts; and 
received the usual instructions on such occasions. 
He died in November 1807, without having made 
any progress in it. I have* since that time pe- 
rused and digested the. original papers, aqd have 
compared the Report of 1794 with the practices of 
the county at the present day. In the arrange- 
ment for the press, I ha vie endeavoured to pur- 
sue the plan laid down by the orders of the Board, 
and to correct the original information on points 
WILTS.] b affected 
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aflTected by time and circumstances; but I have 
preserved, as far as possible, the opinions of my 
father, because I have proved them. When the 
County Reports of 1 794 were sent to the respective 
authors, with marginal observations by men of 
professed knowledge in agriculture, a few were 
received here, questioning in rather^tron^ terms 
the opinions expressed in the Survey of Wilts. 
I have attended to those observations with pecu- 
liar care; and if those gentlemen should think 
me obstinate, in republishing my father's errors 
(as they will probably be termed), I must request 
they will take the trouble at least to see the county, 
before .they condemn 4he practices, or dispute the 
abilities, of the farmers resident in it. I am ready 
to suppose, that men are astonished at a system 
of agriculture to which they are not accustomed ; 
but I contend that every surveyor should have the 
liberality to believe there are some good farmers 
in all counties^ aiid that it is a part of his profes- 
sion to note the experience of customs heretofore 
imknown to him. Few of us have the opportu- 
nity and genera] practice, and the writers on the 
subject are mostly men of theory. It is as much 
the duty of a Surveyor to distinguish between 
ancient customs of husbandry and modern prac- 
tices, by a due attention to the result of the sys- 
tem, as to make a distinction in the soils he views. 
In fact, it is the aptitude of peculiar soils to pecu- 
liar systems of cropping, which makes land more 

or 
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or less valuable for the purposes of agriculture^ 
in proportion as the farmer can raise that produce 
which is marketable on or near the spot where it 
grows. I cannot suppose these commentators on 
the Wilts Survey, to be men of less observation 
than my cotemporaries of the West ; this would 
be an illiberal opinion; but the justice I do them 
in granting this much^ induces me to assert they 
had never seen^ or at least not noticed, the result 
of the system they condemn, and the soil in which 
it is practised. A very intelligent Scotch farmer, 
lately become an occupier of lands in Wiltshire, 
on reading some of the remarks to which I allude, 
and being well acquainted with the northern coun- 
ties, said that ^ they were illiberal assertions re- 
specting a country unknown to the Writer j but that 
the sentiments were evidently expressive of good 
husbandry on the soil where the IVriter resided J^ 
It has been my endeavour to uphold my father's 
Report of this County, because he had lived long 
and most respectably in it; as a steward for exten- 
sive property, as a planter, a surveyor, and a prac- 
* tical farmer ; and as I wish the Survey of Wilts to 
be considered rather as a posthumous work of the 
Original Compiler, than as an essay of my own, 
I have prefixed to it an engraving of my father's 
portrait, with a copy of the Tablet which the Bath 
and West of England Society voted to his me- 
mory. 
It has been suggested^ that the Work should 

b 2 contain 
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contain some account of the experience of a man 
of great practice on general subjects. But I have 
considered the title of the book should be strictly 
adhered to, and I hope the Board of Agriculture 
and the public will excuse me for making this pro- 
duction simply what it professses to be, *^ ji Re- 
port of the S^tate of Agricultwe in tfte County, of 
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In an Agricultural Survey of a County, the great 
objects of enquiry seem lobe, Isty Whether the land 
be applied to its proper use ? And, 9dl^, Whether that 
application be properly conducted ? And as a clue to 
<his enquiry, the following observations, though trite^ 
are worthy of consideration. 

The agricultural pursuits of the inhabitants of every 
county are directed, in the first place, to supply their 
own wants ; and next, to enable themselves to purchase 
the necessaries they ca^inot raise, by a sale of those of 
which they have a tsurpfus. 

The natural soil and climate of a country, and its 
peculiar aptitude to particular productions, may give 
the first turn to a choice in agriculture ; but there must 
be a constant and regular demand for the surplus of 
those productions, to give that spirit and energy which 
is necessary to bring the art of raising them to perfec- 
tion. And as the difference in the price of the necessa- 
Ties of life arises chiefly from the expense of carrying 
them from the place of their production to the place of 
their consumption, those countries will have the advan* 
tlige in the sale of such commodities, which are nearest 
to the place of their consumption. In five words, 
good markets make good farmers. 

How far the landholders of the County of Wilts have 
availed themselves of the advantages that nature and 
situation have given theiQ, and in what instances there 
is still room for improvement, is the great object of the 

b 3 present 
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present Survey. And to ascertain this, it will be n6« 
cessary to enumerate the several articles to \yhich the 
agriculture of this couuty is at this time principally 
directed. 

Wiltshire, as being partly a corn and partly a grass 
county, is capable of producing most of the principal 
articles of human sustenance ; and being in general a 
well cultivated district, its produce is considerably more 
than its consumption. Its situation is well calculated 
to dispose of its surplus, or perhaps in other words, the 
energy infused into it by the advantage of that situation , 
has enabled it to have a surplus to dispose of, and tq 
bear the rank it holds in the agricultural scale of the 
kingdom. 

Principal Produce of Wiltshire. 

The principal productions of the county, serving im- 
inediately for hum^n food, arc, com, chiefly wheat 
and barley; cheese and butter ; fat calves ; fat cattle and 
•Ipeep; fat pigs. 

The manufacturing towns within the county, and 
in the eastern part of Somersetshire, and the cities of 
Bath aqd Bristol, furnish a constant regular demand 
for these productions, and XiOndon takes no inconsider-r 
able part of them. 

To these articles serving immediately for human sus- 
tenance, may be added one that serves eventually for 
that purpose, viz. ** Sheep for store ;^' of which great 
numbers bred in this county are sold off yearly, tb be 
fatted elsewhere, chiefly in the eastern counties for the 
London market. 

And to these productions of human food may be added 
a very material article of human necessity, viz. " Wool,' ■ 
of which the vast quantity that is raised here, finds ^ 

never- 
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never-fiiiling demand in its own manufactories and those 
of the adjoining counties. 

These enumerated articles being the principal objects 
to iifhich the attention of the landholders, is at present 
directed, the great purpose of this enquiry into the 
state of agriculture in the county of Wilts is, first. To 
ascertain whether the soils and situation of the county v 

be peculiarly adapted to the productions of those ar« 
tides f and next. Whether the methods employed in 
that production are the most proper for their respective 
purposes? and not only to point out such errors as may . 
appear to be either in the application or management 
of the land or stock of the county, but also to remark 
wherein the excellence of the present system consists, 
and in what instances it is worthy of imitation in other 
counties* 

The Author begs leave to state, that his remarks are 
the result not only of an actnal survey of the county by 
his late Father, the compiler of the Original Work, biit 
of an attention to the practice and opinions of the most 
intelligent farmers in it, during a long and extensive itt* 
tercourse with them. And he hopes that the Report will 
be found candid and unbiassed, and to contain a full 
and just account of the present state of the Agricultui# 
of Wiltshire. 

** The peculiar variety in the two Districts has induced 
the Compiler in some measure to deviate from the plan 
proposed by the Board of Agricultare, but as his mo- 
tive in so doing has been the more fully to elucidate his 
subject,*' he trusts that he shall be excused by that 
Ilonourdble Institution. 
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GENERAJ. DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTY, 

TPE DIVISIONS THEHEOF, 



Wiltshire is an inland county, bounded on the 
north and north-west by Gloucestershire, on the west by 
Somersetshire, on the south-west by Dorsetshire, on 
the south and east by Hampshire, and on the north- 
east by the county of Berks. The county in its shape, 
somewhat resembles an ellipse whose majof axis jbears 
north and south, 

There is a very striking difference in the appearance 
of the south-east and north-west sides of this county; 
the former presenting a broken mass of chalk- hills, 
lyhich enter the county from Berkshire, Hampshire, 
and Dorsetshire, and terminate in bold breaks running 
from the north-east to the south-west side of the county ; 
and t)ie latter being chiefly composed of a rich tract of 
vale land, stretching i^prth-east and south-west through 
the county, « under the fopt of the chalk-hills, but rising 
gradually north-west, till it joins the high lands of 
Gloucestershire. 

)t is about 54 miles in length, and 34 in greatest 
breadth, and contains about 1373 square miles, o\ 
^78^000 acres. 
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DIVISIONS. 

In speaking of this county, it is usoal to separate 
it into two districts, viz. South Wiltshire, andNotth 
Wiltshire; and4he division is generally made by sup« 
posing an east and west line to pass through the county 
ator near Devizes, thereby leaving Marlborough Downs 
in North Wiltshire; but in treating of the county 
^' agriculturally," it will make a more natural division, 
to draw an irregular line ^^ round the foot of the chalk- 
bills," from their entrance into the north-east part of the 
county from Berkshire, to their south-west termination 
at Maiden Bradley; thereby comprehending the whole 
of the Wiltshire Downs, with their intersecting valleys 
iand surrounding verges, under the name of SouthWilt- 
shire, or more properly,, South-East Wiltshire, and 
calling the residue of the county. North Wiltshire, or 
more properly, North*West Wiltshire. The natural 
appearance and the agricultural application of the two 
parts of the county will wartant this division : the first 
containing the chalk-hills, usually called the Wiltshire 
Downs, whose general appropriation is to corn hus- 
bandry and sheep-walks; and the other, comprising a 
tract of rich grazing land, on the banks of the Lower 
Avon and the Thames, famous for the feeding of cattle^ 
and for one ofthe best kinds of cheese of which this king- 
dom can boast. As the difference in the soil, situation, 
and productions of the two divisions is so very great, 
it will be necessary (after premising some few general 
remarks upon tlie property of the county at large) to 
treat of them as two distinct and separate Districts. 

The greater part of this county was formerly, and 
fU no very remote period, possessed by large propria*. 

tors. 
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tors. Almost every manor had its resident lord, mrho 
held part of the lands in demesne, and granted out the 
rest by copy or lease to under-tenants, usually for the 
term of three lives renewable. A state of commonage^ 
and particularly of open common^fields, was peculiarly 
favourable to this tenure. 

Enclosures naturally tend to its extinction. The 
north-west part of Wiltshire, being much better adapt* 
ed to enclosures and to subdivisions of property than 
the South, was first enclosed; the south-^east, or down 
district, for reasons .which will hereafter be adduced, 
has undergone few enclosures, and fewer subdivisions; 
and whilst a great deal of the- property of the former 
district has been divided and subdivided, anil gone 
into the hands of the many, the property in the latter 
district has been bought up by the great landholders, 
and is now in fewer hands than it was in the seventeenth 
century. 

There are undoubtedly many exceptions to this ge<r 
neral remark, and there is in both districts a great deal 
oS property in mortmain, belonging to Churches, Col- 
leges, Schools, and other pious and public foundations, 
which 'necessarily remain&T in its original state; but, 
generally speaking, it may be said that a considerable 
part of the North-west District is possessed by small 
proprietors, and that by far the greater part of the 
South-east District is the property of wealthy land-* 
holders. 

Reasons will hereafter be adduced, to shew that this 
flifference is the natural effect of a number of causes, 
immediately resulting from the difference in the soil 
and situation of the two Districts, and which effect 
Inust have been, and undoubtedly is, uniformly pro- 
duced in all parts of the kingdom where the same 
causes exist. 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

OF 

WILTSHIRE. 



SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 



CHAP. I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECT. I.-— SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

"gOUTH WILTSHIRE," or more piopcrlj, 
<< Soath-East Wiltshire," comprehends that part 
of the county called the Wiltshire Downs^ and con* 
tains about 780 square miles, or nearly 500,000 acres. 

The distant appearance of the "whole is that of a large 
elevated plain ; but upon a nearer approach, we find 
the surface broken into numberless inequalities, and 
intersected by several deep yallies formed by brooks or 
rivulets, which chiefly rise within the district, and on 
the banks of which, the villages, with very few excep* 
lions, are situated. 

WILTS.J B ssqT. 




The cold sharp a[r of Ihe Willsliire Downs is so ' 
well known, as to be almost proverbial. The heiglit 
of the hills, and their exposure to the south-west wind 
from the Bristol and British Channels, the want of en- 
closures in the vallies, and the draught of ait that ne- 
cessarily follows the rivers, undoubtedly contribute to 
make this district healthy both for man and beast ; 
but the length of the winlcr consequent to such a situa- 
tion, is certainly unfavourable to many of the purposes 
of Agriculture. 
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The soil of this district, though various, is in a cer- 
lain degree uniform : the hilb are chalk, with its usual 
sccompanyment of Jlint ; and in general the laud on 
llie sides of the hills, from which the flints have been 
washed, is a chalky loam, or rather a dissolved chalk ; 
the flatter parts are a fitnty loam , and the centre of the 
vallies through which the rivulets run, b a bed of 
broken flints covered with black earth washed from the 
hills above. In some of the vallies there are veins of 
peat formed by the black earth without any mixture of 
flints. Hence we may observe, that the whit« land 
prevails most near the sources of the rivulets, where 
the hills are steepest ; and the flinty loams near the 
junction of the rivulets where the country is flattest. 
The sidiB of the hills, which have been most washed, 
• Hie thinnest and weakest soil; and the level tops, 
I which 



een rerj little, if at all, washed, are 
frequently the deepest and strongest land . 

But there are some very singular sand reins running 
through a large portion of this district, which deserve 
particular notice. One very narrow, but very fertile 
vein enters the county at Mere, on ihe borders of Dor- 
setshire, and takes a north and nortli-east direction 
round the outside edge of the Downs, keeping nearly 
close to their foot, by way of Maiden Bradley, War- 
minster, Westbury, and Lavington, towards Devizes, 
where it meets and unites with a much wider and still 
more fertile vein, coming down the Pewsey Vale from 
Burbage. 

Another vein also enters the county from Dorsetshire, 
being the continuatiort of the sand-hill on which Shaftes- 
bury stands, and passes through Donhead, Ansty, 
Shallowcliffe, Fovant, Sec. under the footof the down^ 
till it is stopped by the high ground in Burcomb>field. 
This vein is also met at or near Fovant by another 
branch, or rather a ridge of sand-hills, coming from 
West Knoyle by Stop Beacon and Ridge. 

There are some instances of strong clays and clayey 
loams on the skirts of this district ; but as ihcy make no 
part of the corn and sbecp division of the county, and 
the quantity of this land is small, and its management 
is the same as that practised in similar soils in North 
Wiltshire, it will be needless to say more of it here, 

Tliese soils, with all their consequent mixtures and 
variations, may be said to constitute the far greater 
patt of this district. 
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SBCT. JV. — WATER. 

Most of the spring >¥hich rise in Salisbury Flaii^ 
run southward or eastward, and joijaing at or near 
Salisbury, tpwards the south-east corner of the county^ 
form the river called the ^^ Wiltshire, or Upper Avon.'* 

The sjtreams wbic|i issue from the Marlborougb 
Downs, make^ by their confluence at MarIborougb| 
t^e ^^ river iCennett," which ^fter receiving the watery 
of the Bed win Vale, leaves the county ^t Hyngerford. 

There is scarcely a river or brook in this district, that 
is not applied in some way or other to the purposes of 
irrigation. 
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STATE OF PROPERTY. 



tN dQT obseirations on the general state of tbe 
property of the county, we have remarked that tbit 
district is at present chiefly possessed by wealthy land* 
holders, and that the number of proprietors was at one 
time greater than it is at present. But it is equally 
clear, not only froiii history, but from an examination 
into the nature of its subdivisions, that it was originally 
in much fewer hands than it now is. 

The regular division of the manors of the district, 
shews that many of them were fdrnierly the property of 
one Lord, and that their disposition was a matter of 
choice, and not of necessity or accidents The vallies 
of the district are (almost without an exception) inters 
sected longitudinally by rivulets. The sides of these 
rivulets being the most eligible situation for buildings, 
were of course crowded with houses. These vallies, 
with their accompanying rivulets, are frequently from 
three to five miles apart, hills intervening between 
them. The shape of the manors, therefore, necessarily 
became a narrow oblong : each manor required water 
and meadow ground, and also (as pit-coal was very 
little, if at all, in use at that time), wood for fuel. 
The meadow ground very properly was situated near 
the river, and the wood on the tops or sides of the 
bilk. The vestiges of wood which are visible in some . 

B 3 parts. 
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parts, and the woods which remain in othets, evident!/ 
shew that the summits of the hills were for the most part 
originally covered with i¥Ood. 

The manors of this district were therefore naturally 
divided into long narrow strips from river to wood^ 
with a right to the use of both ; and a(s such is the dis'^ 
position of the greatest part of the district, it appears 
to have been an accommodation given by the original 
granters, or superior Lords, to the grantees or inferior 
holders; as a proof of which, there are numerous in* 
stances in the district, where a want of meadow or of 
wood was supplied by a grant of those necessary articles 
from other property, at the distance of several miles 
from the manor to which they were annexed. 

The influx of trade and commerce, and consequently 
of money, has tended to the division of property, and 
to the increase of the number of small freeholders in 
many parts of the kingdom. Lords of manors who 
were inclined to dispose of their property, found that 
they could sell it more advantageously in small lots 
than in entire manors ; but this has been chiefly the 
case in the neighbourhood of great towns, where land 
could be easily applied to pasture. 

In this district it has been otherwise ; the small num« 
ber of great towns in the south-east part of Wilts, the 
difficulty of raising quick fences in high exposed situ« 
ations ; the little tendency of the land to pasture ; and 
above all, the indivisibilitt/ of the manors, occasioned 
by their awkward shape, and the detached situation of 
the several pieces composing each estate ; the difficulty 
of getting rid of the common rights over such lands, 
and the consequent impossibility of making any consi- 
derable improvement in their value^ seem to be the 

principal 
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pHncipal causes which hare kept most of the manon 
eniire, and in the hands of large proprietors. 

The residence of many of the principal land*ownen 
in the district, on account of its reputed good air and 
eligible situation for sporting^ has also contributed ia 
a great d^ree to prefent any considerable dismember* 
ment of property. 
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BUILDINGS. 



SECT. I. — ^HOUSES OF PBOPRIETORS. 

IN the foregoiDg pages it has been intimated, that 
the property in South Wiltshire is in few hands. The 
owners of the great estates in this district are noblemen 
and gentlemen, who reside at least half the year at their 
ancient family seats, which are surrounded by their 
own lands, well cultivated. These lands are partly in^ 
their own occupation, as farms and plantations; but 
mostly held under them try tenants at rack-rent, for 
lives absolute, for years determinable on lives, or by 
customs of manors* The situation and extent of their 
parks, and the elegant construction of their mansions, 
and of some public buildings in South Wilts, might 
perhaps vie with any residence or edifice in these king« 
doms. But as the object of this Survey is to represent 
merely the Agriculture of the county, it is not thought 
necessary to give any description of them here. 



SECT. II.*— FARM-HOUSES AND OFFICES. 

The situation and construction of farm-houses and 
offices, are less variable in South Wilts than in many 
other counties. In general^ they are crowded together 

ia 
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In villages, for the convenience of water, and are there* 
fore frequently very badly situated for the occupation 
of the lands. 

While the systent of common-field husbandry ex^ 
isted in it^ original state, and every ^^ yard land" had 
its farm-house, its yard for cattle, its bams, and its 
stables, and the owner resided upon it — such a situ* 
ation had its advantages as well as its inconveniences. 

In the present state of that system, wherever the 
small farms are occupied by the owners, the buildings 
are usually kept in tolerable repair ; but if three or 
four, or more, of such estates, as is frequently the case, 
are rented by one farmer, the consequence is, that all 
the farm-houses, except the one he lives ki, are lett to 
labourers, and a great many of the out-buildings are 
suffered to go to decay ; and at this day, the villages 
of the district in which the lands are not yet put in a 
state of severalty, may, for the most part, be seen in 
this neglected, ruinous condition. 

Whenever a general division of the common fields 
shall take place, and the occupation of lands shall be 
confined to fewer individuals, which, whether right or 
wrong, will one day or other be the case, and when 
farms shall have found their own level — the greatest 
part of those unnecessary buildings must be removed, 
and new houses and o£Bces> more conveniently situated, 
will doubtless be erected. 

The anticipation of such an event prevents the 
owners from repairing so many useless buildings, and 
is the occasion of their remaining in such a miserable 
condition. Within the last 20 years, this system of 
erecting new farm-houses and buildings at a distance 
fropi the villages, has been practised in a most liberal 
maimer^ for the purposes of agriculture, by the £arl of 

Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, and other great land-owners of this district; 
But from the natural situation df the country, new pa8«« 
tures are not easily made in these distant spots ; nor is 
vrater, fit for domestic uses^ to be obtained ii^ithout 
ioribils difficulty. So that a ptetty geniefal prepossessioil 
in fayour of the ancient residence of man, with the ad- 
vantages arising from the riv^ and old pastures adja* 
i^ent, will prevent liny great e:attait of this otherwise 
desirable alteration of the homesteads i and perfaiapflf 
the custom iatterly adopted, in a great measure answer^ 
the good purposes here su^ested ^ viz. the erection of 
a hill-batn, to receive the produce c^the distant lands ; 
tod of sheds, witt an encilosed ni^-sfaeltered yard, to 
protect cattle, which are here niaikiiig manure, to bie 
returned to the lands whence their support has arisen. 

The houses and offices of the fiurms which have long 
bera in severalty, and have been but little altered ini 
their size, are frequently very commodiously situatedji 
iind in rather ai superior style of convenience. 

The buildings which are consider^ necessary for a 
South, Wiltshire farm, are : 

Three barnsf dr, at least, three thrasIiing-fk>ors, to 
iiToid milting the different kinds of grain. 

An additional barn is frequently built for whe^t on 
low stone pillars, to keep out the rats and mice. 

Stabling sufficient for the horses required on the 
farm« 

A cow-shed, for the cattle that are wintered in the 
yard on straw. 

A granary^ pigsties, &c. with a close straw-yard, 
tunoundedj if possible, by the buildings, and the 
house commanding a view of the yards. 

A drinking-pool is requisite in the yard for cattle. 

Although there are few parts of the kingdom where 

farmen 
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^rmers are more expert in making corn-ricks, and par« 
ticularly wheat-ricks, than in this district, yet they 
are much too fond of putting their corn into bams in^ 
6tead of ricks ; whence comes the complaint freqiiently 
made of Wiltshire com^ that it has not ^' a good 
hand/* yiz. that instead of being dry and slippiery^ it 
is damp and rough. 

Their bams are indeed as well calcnlated as possible 
for the reception of com ; brick and stcfne walls being 
cautiously avoided, except for the foundations, and 
timber and weather-board used in their stead, and the! 
covering being usually thatch. ^ 

In ^^ catching weather,^' great bams may be convex 
nient ; but in general, they are more expensive to the 
landlord than advantageous to the tenant. 

The general, and almost the only, material for barn^ 
floors in this district, is two4nch oak plank, laid on 
oak sleepers; and to prevent rats and mice from bur^^ 
rowing under them, they are frequently laid on a bed 
of fiints, or broken cindars. 

In the parish of Kingston -Deverill, an oak floory 
which had been thus laid down 34 years, was, when 
taken up, found to be perfectly sound on the under side 
of the planks, while the surface had been completely 
worn away by the flail. 

The frequent renewal of the floors of bams, is an ob^ 
ject of consequence on a South Wiltshire farm, and it 
is seldom sufficiently attended to ; so that their decay 
much oftener arises from their being laid too near the 
damp earth, than from any wear or injury they receive 
from the tenant. In my own practice I have known a 
prime oak floor, which was laid on the ground, become 
quite rotten in 15 years; and an elm one, which was 

kept 
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kept perfectly dry, in good condition after having laid 
50 years. 

The introduction of thrashing machines will, in 
course of time, be found to save a serious part of these 
expenses to the landlords of this district : and as, by 
Me improvements on the invention, machines ai'e now 
constructed at about 60/., to thrash with two horses 
two sacks of wheat perfectly clean in one hour, I am of 
opinion they cannot be too much recommended. It is 
of course desirable^ that the works should go by water^ 
if possible, as the least expensive process to a tenant. 
The fear of want of employment for the labouring poor j 
need n6t be felt on this account. Women and boys 
are employed with the machine, and every good far« 
mer will find work for his men in the more healthy em-^ 
ployments of the field. 

On account of the oblong shape of the manors, and 
the consequent distance of spme of the lands from home, 
it is not uncommon for great farmers to have field- 
barns, with yards and sheds therein, as before«men* 
tioned^ especially where downs have been broken up ; 
and it is,a well-calculated plan, not only to save the 
carriage of the corn from such a distance to the home*" 
barn, but also to insure such land a return of its own 
^hare of manure, made from barley and oat straw eaten 
there in the winter. 

Wheat is generally carried home, unless there be a 
house adjoining to the field-barn for a labourer to pro« 
tect it. . 

This practice, or the more extensive plan of erecting 
complete farm-houses, as before-mentioned, must fre- 
quently be done whenever a general division of the 
common*field» takes place in this district. 

Stones 
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fitones and lime being in general scarce in this dis* 
irict, most of the fence walls, and soipetimes the walls 
of the stables and other oat-buildings, are bailt with 
^^ mud^*' yiz. the chalky loam of the countrj milled 
with short straw. The expense of these is trifling, sel* 
dom exceeding 10s. for a perch long and six feet high* 
^hej are usually covei:ed yfiih straw. 



SECT. III. — WELLS AND PONDS. 

Sheep-wells and sheep-ponds are objects of great 
^lecessity to a tenant, though of expense to a landlord, 
Wherever ponds can be made, they are much more 
(digibic than wells, for watering sheep. It is trouble to 
draw water, and few shepherds like trouble. And iq, 
hot weather, it is a very difficult matter for a farmer to 
prevent his sheep from having too much water at one 
time, and too little at another, when they can get 
no water but what is drawn for them from wells. 

The custom of making sheep-ponds with rammed 
^halk is very expensive ; many sheep-ponds on the 
Downs having cost from 25/. to 40/., and after all, they 
are liable to be injured by every frosty winter and 
every dry summer, and are very difficult to be repaired, 
A cheaper, and more durable mode of making sheep^ 
ponds, is much wanted in this district. 

Much expense would be saved in sheep-ponds, if 
care were taken to dig them on the highest points of 
the hills. They are thus free from the running of dirt 
into them, are kept full by rain and fogs, and, by loose 
stones laid upon the rammed chalk, are less liable to 
injury by the tread of sheep or cattle^ as well as less 
subject to damage by heat or frost, 

SECT. 
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gECT. IV.---EEPAIRS. 

Repairs of the liuildings have been usually done 
by the landlord, except thatching and glass windows^ 
IH^hich are generally repaired by the tenants. 

Repairs of. the fences and gates are usually done 
by the tenants, after being first put in repair by the 
landlord ; the landlord sometimes allowing rough timr^ 
ber for gates ; bat neither the fences nor gates are as yet 
a very expensive article on a South Wiltshire farm. 

But latterly, it is not uncpmmon for the tenants iq 
do the whole of the repairs, on beipg allowed brick^ 
stone, tile, lime, and sawed timber ; in all cases the 
landlord putting the whole into complete repair at the 
entry. 
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OCCUPATION. 



SBCT. I.— GBiniSAL STATE OF THE LANDS. 

WE have already remarked, that the ancienjt 
jcommon-field system of husbandry has undergone very 
few alterfitions in this district. The introduction of it 
seems to have been very slow and gradual ; the dis- 
persed situation^ and smallness of the prices of the 
common-field lands now in cultivation, evidently shew 
that the occupiers began with tilling a single acre*, or 
perhaps only half an acre each ; and that, as a want of 
com increased, they gradually enlarged their tillage, 
jDntil they had cultivated all that was proper for that 
purpose, still leaving those parts of the lands which 
vrexe not fit for the plough, pr were at a distance from 
home, in a constant state of commonage ; but by mu« 
tual consent, keeping the cattle out of the cultivated 
parts till the harvest was finished. 

Hence the origin of common-fields. By the same 
kind of mutual agreement, they shut up, and in some 
cases enclosed, such parts of their common* pastures a^ 
were most proper to mow, dividing them into certain 
specific quantities, either by land-mark or by lot, and 
sufiering the common herd of cattle to feed them again, 
fiom the time the hay was carried off till they weie 
laid up for a new crop. 

* One day*! work for a pknij^ 

Hence 
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Hence the origin of common meadows. These mu^ 
iual agreements, originally founded in necessity^ became, 
\vhen approved by the Jjprds, and observed for a length 
of time by the tenants, -what b called '^ Custom of Ma- 
nors," constituting the yjery es^eQQe of the " Court Ba- 
iron" or " Manorial Court," by which both Lord and 
tenants were, and are still equally bound ; and of which, 
though the lor^ or bis steward be the jud^e, the ten|uits 
are the jury. 

The reasons which we have assigned for the small 
di^megiberment of property which has taken place in, 
Sputh Wiltshire; relatp to the land-owners; but it will 
be proper for us to enq^uire. also why, notwithstanding 
the many benefipial alterations of tl^e kind whiph haye 
t^ken place in other parts of the kingdpm, the qcqupiers 
i;i this district have so little promoted any improve- 
ments,by the abolition of common-field busbai^dry, and 
the bringing each peirson's property i^to fewer pieces^ 
free from all rights of pommona^e. Fqr although the 
di^strict abounds with intelligent weU-informed farmers^ 
ai)d though the moderp improvement^ in agriculture 
cajinot be adopted to any extent in lands |yipg in a state 
of ^tpnaptry^ yet a large portion of the manpr^ in South 
Wiltshire are still subject^ either wholly or in part, tp 
the same absurd custom of commpna^e as they wpife SOO 
years agb* 

To elucidate this point, it will be necessary for us tp 
consider the mpdes of occupation in the district. 



SECT. II. — ANCIENT DISTRIBUTION OP THE LAND. 

The ancient distribution of the greatest part of this 
district was as follows : in general, there was in each 

manor 
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nor one great fkrm, called tbe lord's farm ; "which iisa* 
ally had its land in severalty and distinct from the te» 
nants. The rest of the manor, called the tenantry P^^y 
was divided into small copyhold tenements or farms 
called ^' yard lands;" each of which was originally of 
nearly eqoal valne, and enjoyed equal rights of com- 
monage. 

These tenants sent their sheep to one common flock, 
Old their cows and plough <>xen to a common herd, 
respectively under the care of a common shepherd and 
herdsman. 

As the necessity of a common sheep-flock still conti* 
Boes for the sake of managing the common-field lands, 
a considerable number of these yard lands are still occa« 
pied in their original state of commonage; but the te- 
nure of them is in many Instances changed from copy- 
hold to leases for lives ; some are fallen into the lord's 
hands, and let at rack-rent ; some are sold off in fee ; 
and many of them are frequently occupied by oue.person. 

The value of these yard lands, and the number of 
acres they contain, vary considerably in different parts 
of the district. There are many instances, where a 
yard land of about 25/. per annum contains about two 
acres of meadow land, 18 acres of arable (frequently in 
18 or 20 pieces), and a right on the common fields, com* 
mon meadows, and other commonable places, for per- 
liaps 40 sheep, and as many cattle as they can winter 
with the fodder growing on the premises. 

Inconteniences attending it. — Much of the singu- 
larity of theoccupation of the lands in this district arises 
from its natural situation. The shape of the manors be- 
ing, as was formerly explained, generally a narrow ob- 
long, and frequently with the houses and buildings at one 
end, thrareare many instances where manors are full three 

WILTS.] c miles 
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miles long) and little more than half a mile wide* The 
application of thie land is almost uniform. The com* 
mon meadows, of which the greatest part are watered^ 
immediately adjoin the river; the houses and small «i« 
closures as near to it as possible. Next follows the 
arable, until the land becomes too steep or too thin io 
plough, and then the sheep and cow downs; and fte^ 
quently the woods at the extremity of the manor, and 
adjoining the downs or woods of the manors in the op* 
posite bourn. In some instances, particularly where 
the bourns approach their junctions, and sometimes at 
the heads of the bourns, where the waters may be easily 
crossed, the lands belonging to each manor are partly 
en one side of the village and partly on the other ; 
whereby the occupation is rendered more convenient : 
but these instances are compaititively few. 

The difficulties attending the enclosing, or even laying 
in severalty, the commonable lands so peculiarly situ* 
ated in great part of this district, will be afterwards ex* 
plained. 



SECT. III. GBNBRAI. CUSTOM OF FSEDINO COM- 
MONABLE LANDS. 

The custom of feeding the commonable lands, and 
the number of stock each commoner (or occupier of a 
yard land) has a right to put on them, varies in the 

district, but in general it is as follows : 

I 

Sheep Commons, — The common sheep-down is open 
for the common flocks during the summer and autumn* 
The unsown or summer-field is also open till it is 

ploughed 
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ploughed for wheat : after that the sheep have only 
the down till the harvest is over. When the corn 
fieldf are clear, the flock bas those fields and the down 
till the winter obliges the owners to give them hay* 
Until this period, they are folded on the arable fields in 
a common fold ; but when they begin to eat hay, every 
commoner finds his own fold and his own bay, the 
common shepherd feeding and folding the whole. This 
is the ancient custom of managing the sheep stock ia 
the district ; but latterly, as^ the value of stock has 
become more known to a South Wiltshire farm, the 
tenants of common fields have introduced the practice 
of folding their separate flocks on their, own lands, 
thereby placing their sheep under the immediate care 
of their own servants, rather than entrusting them to a 
common shepherd, whoae neglect or partiality made 
his attentions inadequate io the care of the whole. 
When the ewes are near yeaning, the owners take them 
home to their enclosed meadows, and by the time all 
the lambs have dropped, the water-meadows are ready 
to take them to grass. 

In some instances the water-meadows are common 
for sheep stock in the spring, are mown in small 
knoT^n lots in the summer, and are fed by the common 
herd of cows in the autumn : in others, these meadows 
are wholly private property. Whilst the water-mea- 
dows are open, the sheep are folded on the barley land, 
and by the time the water-mead grass is eaten, and the 
barley so\yn, the summer field (especially if it be sown 
with ray-grass) is ready to receive the sheep, where 
they generally remain till near shearing time, when 
they go to the dowa until the stubble-fields are broken, 
at iifbich time (perhaps about the middle of September) 
the rtons are usually put to the ewes. The rams are 

c 2 provided^ 
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provided, and the common shepherd is paid^ at the 
joint expense of the commoners. 

As this state of commonage, where there must aeces* 
satily be a great scarcity of winter food, requires a r(>- 
duction of the sheep stock before winter, it is cnsto- 
maiy to sell off the old ewes and the wether lambs 
a1}6ut Michaelmas, and to pnt out the ewe lambs to 
be wintered either on pasture land or turnips, in othet 
parts of the Nime, or in an adjacent county. These 
lambs are usually put out from the 10th of October 
till the 5th of April, and the price is seldom lower 
than 7s. J in some instances as high as 10^. per head; 
and yet after this diminution of the flock, the common- 
field farmers are not unfrequently obliged to buy hay 
for the remainder, and to fetch it from a distapce of 
ten or fifteen miles. 

Cow Commons. '^Coyr commons (called cow-downs) 
are frequent in the undivided parts X)( the district, but 
not general. They were more numerous formerly, 
many of them having been converted at different times 
into sheep downs by consent of the commoners. These 
cow downs are usually the best and most level parts 
oif the down lands, and are worth from 6s. to I2s. per 
acre* 

The common herd of cows begin to feed the cow 
downs early in May,. usually Holy rood-day, and finish 
when the fields are clear of com. 

At the beginning and end of the season, they are 
driven to the down in the morning and brought back 
in the evening ; but in the heat of summer they are 
only kept on the down during the night, and in the 
morning they are brought back into the villages, wher^ 
they feed on the lanes and small marshes by the river 

side 9 
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side, if such there be, till after the evening milking. 
When the stubble-fields are open, the cows have a 
right to feed them jointly with the sheep, and if there 
are common meadows, whether watered meadows or 
not, they have an exclusive jight to feed them till the 
end of the commoning season, usually St. Martin's* 
day, lith November, O. S. when the owners take 
them home to the straw*yards. 

The cow«down, when the cows leave it to go to the 
stubble-fields, becomes common for the sheep flock 
during all, or a certain part of the winter, when it is 
again laid up for the cows. 



SECT. IV. — SIZE OF FARll^S, ANI> BENT. 

The present distribution of the land in this district, 
may in general be divided into two kinds. 

1st, The farms in severalty, or those not subject to 
rights of common : these are in general from 150/. to 
5007., and a few manor farms to 1000/. per ann. and 
upwards. 

2d, The tenantry yard lands, ' or customary tene- 
ments, which are subject to rights of common : these 
are in general from 25/. to 40/. per ann. and a few as 
liigh as 50/. per ann. Some of these are still occupied 
singly by the owners thereof, as copyhold or leasehold 
tenants of the respective manors ; although consolida- 
tions of them are daily taking place, partly from the 
lieavy expenses attending such occupation, and partly 
from their being allowed to fall into hand, to save ex- 
traordinary buildings. 

o 3 Proper 
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Proper Size of a South Wiltshire Farm* 

As the only difference between good husbandry and 
bad 18, that the former, by raising a greater com paratire 
produte, at a less comparative expense, returns more 
profit to the tenant, and thereby enables him to gi?e 
a largei^ rent to his landlord than he could do by pursu- 
ing the latter ; it may not perhaps be improper for us 
here to enquire on what sized farm, in this district, a 
fiirmer will lye able to effect this to the greatest advan- 
tage. This enquiry is particularly necessary at a time 
when great part of South Wiltshire is emerging into 
a new system, by the extinction of lifehold tenures, 
and the abolition of common-field husbandry. When 
this district was in a state of lifehold tenure, the size 
of farms was not always an object of the choice of the 
landlord, but of necessity; and -while the lands re- 
mained in a state of commonage, the occupiers were in 
an equal state of advantage, or rather of disadvantage. 
But in those manors where it is intended that the life- 
hold tenements shall fall into hand, and that farms 
shall be made out of them, it becomes an object of con- 
sideration, ^' what is the most proper size of a South 
Wiltshire farm ?" to ascertain the propriety of taking 
down liunecessary buildings, and to determine the num- 
ber and situation of new buildings to be erected. 

Much has been said and written about the proper 
size of farms. The policy of large farms has been very 
frequently and very ably disputed, and perhaps th& 
possibility of their being too small in particular coun- 
ties, might have been as clearly demonstrated, were it 
hot an unpoptilar argument ; and there are few who 
would not rather have their judgment than their huma- 
nity called in question. 

But 
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But after all that has been or can be said on the sub* 
jecf , the size of farms must always depend on soik and 
situations, and modes of husbandry ; and erery ooimtry 
has its level to which farms pf a certain size are peculi* 
arly adapted ; and if they are much above or bdk>w 
this, they must be managed to the disadvantage of the 
occupiers. 

Those farms are of the most proper size, which return 
the most proportional produce at the least proportional 
expense. This ought to be the great object of every 
land«owner. The object of every tenant is to live by 
his industry ; if that industry will not allow him to live, ' 
he had better be a labourer. 

In those modes of husbandry where the hands as well 
as the eyes <^ the farmer, and every branch of his family, 
can be fully employed, small farms can be managed to 
advantage. In dairy farms this is peculiarly the case, 
and it is frequently so in countries where the land is 
partly applied to breeding cattle and partly to raising 
corn ; especially where lime, sea-sand, and similar ma- 
nures, are to be fetched from a distance on horses* ^ 
backs, as in Devon and Cornwall ; and where the 
ploughing is entirely or chiefly done by the oxen bred 
on the farm ; and even in some parts of South Wilt- 
shire, where smafl farms are situated on sandy soils, 
they may be applied very advantageously on a garden 
system to the rabing of esculent vegetables. 

In these cases, where circumstances enable small far- 
mers to do almost the whole of the necessary work with 
their own families, they can bring their produce to 
market on equal terms with the large ones. But on 
Wiltshire Down farms, where horses are necessary to 
plough the land and sheep to manure it, the little far- 
mer stands on a very disadvantageous comparison with 

c4 the 
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the great one ; being obliged to bear a much grisater 
proportional expense in horses and servants. Every 
Wiltshire Down farm, if even so small as 60/. per ann. 
provided it is to be manured by the sheep*fold, re- 
qoires a shepherd, a carter, and a plougb-boy, and sel- 
dom less than three horses, but frequently four ; and 
yet a farm of double the size may be managed fre- 
quently with one, or at the utmost with two addi- 
tional horses, and with one, or at any rate with two, 
additional boys ; for whether these servants and horses 
have or have not full employ, their expense will be 
nearly the same ; and if the farmer take one branch of 
the active labour upon himself, the other branches are 
suffering for want of his superintending eye; and a 
farm of this kind furnishes very little employ for his 
wife and daughters. 

The great object of consolidating farms is an increase 
of rent; but it may^ be laid down as a certain maxim ^ 
that this increase cannot be obtained unless a reduction 
of useless hands, and particularly of useless horses*, can 
be madcL by such consolidation. 

In this district the consolidation of small estates has 
tended very much to diminbh the number of horses, 
and it is chiefly by this reduction^ that a small estate is 
frequently of more value to be added to a farm than to 
be occupied separately. But there must be a limit to 
the size of farms at which this advantage must cease, 



* As a proof of the reduction of horses, by consolidating small estates, 
the parish of Monkton Deverill, which contains eight yard lands, was oc- 
cupied 60 years ago by seven farmers, who kept 29 horses. It is now in 
four hands, and managed with 1 9 horses. The adjoining parish of Briz* " 
ton Deverill, which 60 years ago was in six hands, and employed 43 
horses, is now in three hands, and employs only 26 horses, and the sise 
of the horses is very little increased. 

and 
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and beyond which a farm may be too large to be pro- 
perly or profitably managed. 

The size of a Willshire farm should be (berefore 
such as the master's eye, aud one principal servant in 
each department, can properly conduct; and for this> 
one Ilea (I -carter, with such a number of boysas may 'oc- 
casionally be wanted, and one hcad-shephcrd, with as- 
sistanceat seasons of urgency, willgenerallybe sutficient. 

The lowest size perhaps ot',a Wiltshire Down farm, 
that can be managed to advantage, is a good six-horse 
business; and the highest a twelve-horse business, or 
wilh one additional team of oxen at the utmost. Be- 
yond this extent, two men are required in each subor- 
dinate capacity ; a jealousy is exciled between thera, 
the master's eye is insufficient to command them, and a 
bailifT is necessary. 

This business becomes then, to all intents and pur- 
poses two farms, nud would certainly be bettor ma- 
naged, ifin theoccupation of two farmers. But let me 
not be misunderstood. I do not mean to say that ^11 
the farms in this district, of a smaller description than 
a sis-horse business, should be consolidated : this would 
be cruelty, as well as impolicy. 

Where there are buikUngs proper for the occupation 
of farms in that state, and where tenants are settled on 
them, and from peculiar circumstances can live on 
them, and pay a rent equal la their value, they ought 
to be allowed to remain. The foregoing observations 
are only meant to apply to cases where new farms are 
to be made at the owner's option, and it is intended as 
much to point out the maximum as the minimum of 
farms ; paying at the same time due deference to situa- 
tions and circumstances, which will always furnish ex- 
ceptions to general rules in Agriculture. 

It 
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It IS indispensable for the success of every business, 
and not less so in agriculture than in trade or mannfac* 
tures, Ibat a sufficient capital should be at command 
to conduct that business properly ; and no man should 
engage in a concern to which his capital is not so far 
equal, that he may neither be obliged to sell his com* 
modities in a sinking market, nor be prevented by want 
of money from buying when he sees a proper oppor- 
tunity* 



SECT, V. — TITHES. 

Tithes, in Wiltshire, are for the most part due in 
kind. There are few parishes wherein they have been 
extinguished by enclosures ; still fewer where any 
modus exists* Land, in some instances, has bec^i 
given for tithes under enclosure acts, but the oblong 
shape of the manors, already noticed, renders this 
compensation disadvantageous to the iland-owners. It 
makes a newfarm^ and by reason of the small quantity 
of home land, there is no room for the rector's farmer : 
the proportion of land due for corn-tithes taking so 
large a slice in an arable country. 

A corn-rent, variable by the price of wheat, has been- 
substituted as an annual payment for tithes ; but as 
y&cy little of the arable land here is convertible to 
good meadow, the tithe-owners have in most enclo- 
sure acts suffered the tithes to remain unaffected thereby. 

The disputes respecting tithes, and dues in lieu of 
tithes, of which common report has said so much in 
former days, are now but little known in this district. 
Farmers have begun to see the value of them, and cler- 
gymen 
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gymen IjaTi; had confidence in proressional men, to let 
them for moderate terms of years to Iheir iieiglibours. 
There arc numerous instances of parishes in Sonth 
Wilts, where every occupier of lands rents his own 
tithes of the clergyman or iroproprialor. A mutual 
regard to their own interrst has cllectcd (his desirable 
object, and the same principle is likely to maintain it. 
The composition paid for (his property, is here usually 
fixed about once iu seven years, or oftciier if there be a 
new rector; and allhouffU it be acknowledged (hat a 
tenant can aSbrd to give a Iiigh price for this portion 
of his own produce, nitlier than suffer it to go off his 
farm, yet it must be allowed on the other hand, that 
surveyors give the clergy a very liberal compensation. 

The great tithes of a considerable part of South ' 
Wilts are in lay hands ; in most instances lett to the oc- 
cupiers of the respective farms ; in some to a proctor, 
who takes a whole parish in kind. It has been often 
noticed, and particularly by the clergy, that laymen 
take up tithes more than churchmen. The fact is ad- 
mitted ; but the obvious reason should accompany the 
assertions. Small tithes require much trouble in col- 
lecting, and breed much ill-will in a village, particu- 
larly where the produce of the yard is taken from a 
farmer's wife. Great tithes are collected in this dis- 
trict with peculiar ease, from the open state of the 
corn-fields, and the firmness of the soil lo bear wheels 
at harvest. The interest of a farmer induces him to pay 
a handsome price for a part of hiit neighbour's crop, 
which is thus brought to his barn at a trifling expense, 
and from which he is enabled to increase bis own pro- 
duce by an extraordinary quantity of manure ; whilst 
the same natural motive directs the clergyman to get 
lid of those difficulties which attach to a part of bis 
ducS| 
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dueS) and if possible to preserve the pieace of his parish. 
A resident clergyman wants but few of the productions 
of land. It is customary to reserve a quantity of straw 
for his stables from each occupier of tithes ; and as the 
grass-lands are commonly kept in hand, he makes his 
own hay, or perhaps reserves a part of the farmer's 
crop at a given price, nearly equal to it& real value. 



SECT, VI. — POOR-RATES. 

With respect to the payment of taxes, it was usual 
tin within about 20 years, for landlords to pay the whole ; 
but of late years, the poor-rates have increased so very 
much, that landlords have thought it necessary to sub- 
ject the tenants to the payment of all parochial taxes, 
not altpgether with a view to guard against an unne- 
cessary waste of money in the temporary relief of the 
poor, but to prevent new burthens being brought on 
the parishes by the hiring of yearly, instead of weekly 
labourers, and thereby settling them and their future 
fitmilies on the parish. Reasons might be here adduced, 
why the landlord should pay a proportion of parochial 
taxes, particularly in a district where the land-owners 
reside near their farms, and are frequently the acting 
magistrates of the division; but latterly, there are so 
many applications for the renting of land, that the 
owners have been persuaded by the advantages held 
out to them, to throw the whole burthen on the tenants. 

The average of payments to the poor, in parishes 
where agriculture is their sole employment, may be 
stated at from 2s. 6d» to 4^. in the pound ; whilst in 

parishes 
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a good fanner indeed, or have rery good lack, vfho (on 
lands fairly rented), can do more than save his own in 
the first four years of his term. 

The tenant is bound to sow his lands in the course 
limited by the lease ; to keep up a full flock of sheep, 
and fold them in due coarse of husbandry, on some 
part of the premises ; but in the last year, on such part 
as the landlord shall direct, to spend all hay, straw, 
&c. on the premises (long wheat-straw sometimes ex* 
cepted), to spread all the dung on the premises, except 
the dung of the last year's crop, and (if a Lady-day 
bargain) the straw of the off-going crop, which are to 
be left at the disposal of the landlord. 

The old castom of South Wilts was almost' invaria^ 
bly a Lady-day's entry. Indeed a Michaelmas one 
was not at all adapted to the customs of feeding the ' 
commonable lands of this district ; some old ^^ severalty 
farms" had a Michaelmas entry, but those instances 
are few. 

In the entry of South Wiltshire farms, the accom* 
modation of the stock was originally the gi'and object. 
Corn seems to have been only a secondary consideration^ 

The reason appears to be this ; the basis of all agree- 
ments for renting land is,, that every renter shall have a 
complete year's produce for a year's rent. When the 
greater part of the lands was stocked in common, the 
value of that commonage was of material consequence. 
The year's commonage was only complete when there 
iras nothing left on the land for the cattle to eat; and 
(on that account, perhaps) our forefathers fixed oi| 
Lady-day, for the commencement of their year, npt 
only in Ihehr agricultural, but also in their civil estab» 
li^tnent. 

The introduction of the new style altered the time of 

the 



tlie commencement of the civil year, except in the 
yearly assessm<^n( of tax<^, in whicli it b slill retained. 

The abolition of commonage wherever il has extend- 
ed, has iti a great measuie changed the coniniencemcnt 
of the agricultural year. 

South Wilfahire, as one of the last districts (o retain 
its common rights, observes the old custom of a Lady> 
day entry, wherever those rights exist. 

The general custom of a Willshire Lady-day entry 
is, thai the rent commences at Lady-day, at which 
time the teimnt enters upon all the grafts ground, and 
brings on his sheep and cows, and lays up the meadows 
for mowinfT. In some instances the olT-going tenant 
bolds over part of the meadows till the 14lh of May. 
But the more proper mode of quitting and entry at 
Lady-day, to ensure the full value of the produce of 
the land, would be, that the coming-on tenant should 
take possession of all the water meadow-land (provin> 
cially " lake up the meadows"), at Christmas before the 
entry, and the residue of the meadows and pastures at 
Lady-day. By this regulation, whicii might be ac- 
complished at a small expense to the landlord in the 
first instance, the valuable spring-feed of (he water- 
meadows, and the full crop of grass on the other lands, 
would be continually secured to the coming-on tenant, 
and the advantages to tlie two farmers would be more 
nearly balanced upon every change of occupation. 

On the arable lands, the olF-going tenant sows and 
keeps all (be crops of corn, not only the wheat that was 
sown at the preceding M ichaelmas, but also the Lent 
corn that is sown in the spring in wliich he quits. The 
new tenant, therefore, not only gets no produce from his 
arable land for his lirst year's rent, but has no leturo 

for 
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for it tin hequits the farm^ when he, in his tara, takes 
to ofi^going crop. 

The new tenant, who is probably at that time quitting 
toother farm held by the same kind of tenure, brings 
on his horses and oxen as soon as he has finished sow* 
ing his own oflf-going crop, and begins to prepare on 
bis Hew farm for wheat. 

The off-going tenant takes his horses and oxen away 
at the same time, to make the same preparations on the 
him which he is then entering. 

The usual time fixed for the entry of the new tenant 
to carry out dung and prepare for wheat, is in some 
parts of the district the 14th of May^ ; in others the 
21th of June. 

This entry should in no case be later than the 14th 
May; the whole of the land should be ploughed by 24th 
June. 

The old tenant keeps part of the bouse and stable, 
and the new tenant has the other part to prepare for his 
next crops, and to take charge of his cattle and make 
his hay. lii this intermixed state, the two families live 
for upwards of a year, viz. usually till the Midsummer 
twelve-month, after the new tenant's rent commences. 
The old tenant likewise keeps the barns till that time, 
to thrash out his corn, the new tenant not wanting 
them till the ensuing harvest, except at sheep-shearing, 
when they are open to him. 

Since the introduction of artificial grasses, the new 
tehants are allowed to sow them in the off-going tenant's 
last crop of Lent corn. Hop clover and ray-grass are 
usually sown : broad clover is generally objected to by 

♦ Holyrood-day, Sd May, O. S, This, in tenantry manors, is the usual 
day of sending sheep and cattle to the downs or common-pastures. 

WILTS.] i> an 
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an ofl'-going tenant, lest it should injure bis barley 
crop. But the above custom being certainly much to 
the disadvantage of a* coming-on tenant^ has be.en al- 
tered jin sQine farms, and particularly subsequent to en- 
closures, to the following, viz. the off-gping tenant 
takes the wheat crop only, and agrees to fold his sheep 
till Lady-day for the Lent crops which are to be hoyfjjt 
by the coming-on tenant ; and if the folding and dung- 
ing CQuld be insured to be done properly, this is the 
best entry in< a sheep-folding county. A Lady-day^s 
entry, especially in the old system, is best for the land- 
lord, because a tenant must have a full yearns rent .in 
capital (to enable him to stock the farm) more than is 
necessary on a Michaelmas taking. 
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CHAP. V. 



IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 



SECT. I. — PLOUGHS. 

THE ploughs used in this district are chiefly of two 
kinds : 

1st, The hill country two- wheel plough, with the 
point of the beam elevated, and swinging upon a brace 
between, the wheels, and the draft chain fixed almost at 
the centre of the beam. 

3d, The one-wheel plough, so made as to be used 
with a foot instead of a wheel, in case the land is so 
wet that the wheel clogs, and will not run round. 
These ploughs are about eight feet, or eight and an 
half long in the beam, and have a long mould-board 
set at a very acute angle with the sole of the plough, 
and bent so as to turn down the furrow, or rather that 
the furrow may drop from it, as flat as possible. 

The two-wheel plough is chiefly used on thin flinty 
land, where deep ploughing would do mischief, and 
where in ploughing shallow, the stones are liable to 
strike the plough out of ground. In such soils the farm* 
ers are very sensible that a much lighter, and more 
simple plough^ would answer as well, or better, pro^ 
vid'ed it was always used by careful experienced plough- 
men ; and the increase of good ploughmen has occa- 
sioned the two-wheel plough to be thrown by in many 
parts of this district, as expensive and cumbersome. 

D 2 The 



Tbe singTe-wTieel and foof-plough is the most general 
plough now in use throughout this district, as being" 
applicable to light or heavy Iand» deep or shallow. 

Many attempts have beipn made to introduce new 
ploughs into this district, particularly the Norfolk and 
other light ploughs, and the double-furrowed plough, 
but as yet without much success. Perhaps the reason 
may be, that in the present common-field state of the 
district, almost every farmer has heavy land to plough 
as well as light, and frequently both in a day, and 
what is worse, land that is often so full of couch that 
the roots make as much resistance as the land, and are 
continually^ choaking up the plough. These reasons 
have hitherto prevented any lighter or more simple 
ploughs from coming into general use^ particularly 
those whose mould-board is short and obtuse. The 
same reasons have hitherto induced the farmers of this 
district to plough almost continually with three, and 
sometimes with four horses. Their heavy white land^ 
and their steep hills (which they are frequently obliged 
to plough up and down, on account of the narrowness 
of the common- field lands), require three or four horses, 
while some of their level ti)in flinty loams might almost 
be ploughed with one. But as these changes of soil and 
situation occur almost daily to every common-field 
farmer, they are, whilst under such a system, in some 
measure obliged to have at all times in the field strength 
enough for each sort of land. Those farmers who have 
Uieir lauds in severalty, and in large pieces, are not be- 
hind-hand in introducing and using ploughs best cal- 
culated for tbeir respective soils. But till latterly, the 
majority of common-field farmers was so great, that 
the county bad acquired an almost general characterof 
being bad ploughmen. It is but justice to say, that 

neocssiiy, 
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necessity, and not a want of judgment, frequently made 
them so. By the numerous enclosures, or rather divi- 
sions of their common-fields, which have occurred in 
"Wiltshire during the last twenty years, theoccupiers of 
land have been enabled to exert themselves in thb essea- 
tial branch of agriculture ; and it is presumed that the 
ploughing of land on most of the severalty farms in this 
district, is at this moment at a height of improvement 
which may challenge the farmers of any part of the 
kingdom. 



SECT. ir. — HARROWS. 

The same kind of harrow is used in thisdistrict, and in 
nearly the same manner as in all the western counties. 
Two or three horses go a-breast, each drawing a harrow 
diagonally, all the harrows being fastened together with 
a lay-over or rider. 



V SECT. III.— •DfiAOS, DRILLS, PLOUGHS, &c 

These instruments, and their uses, are mentioned 
fully in Chap. Vil. Sect. 1. 



SECT. IV. WAGGONS. 

Carts and waggons are both used in thisdistrict fot 
f^arrying out manure, but only waggons for iiay and 
corn. The carts are made deep and capacious, for the 
purpose of carrying out dung, and are in general so 

j> 3 heavy 
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heavy and daoisy, as to be fit fpr scarpely any eljier 
use: they would indeed be almost too heavy for a 
hprse, i¥ere it not that^ in consequence of the general 
situation of the Wiltshire farm-yards, the greatest part 
of the dung is to be carried up-hill. Tbey are seldom 
drawn by less than three horses, and fiequently by 
more. 

The waggons are rather haudsomcf, but in general are 
too heavy ». They are made with a crooked bed, about 13 
feet long and four feet wide, and run generally about 
six feet wide on the ground. They have a narrow band 
of iron, just to coyer the wheels, but seldom have any 
over-layers or out-riggers^ either at the ends or sides ; 
the great size of the bed, and the general mode of bind- 
ing the loads of hay and corn with a waggon-line (on 
account of the steepness of the hills), enabling them to 
carry large loads without those aids. The diaiio^r of 
the fore-wheels of a Wiltshire narrow-wheel waggon ia 
about four feet four inches, and of the hind-wheels^ 
about five feet eight inches. The waggon weighs from 
19cwt- to?2cwt. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ENCLOSING. 



SECT. I.«-«CAS£S BT ACT OF PARLIAMENT* 

THE division sOr enclosure of commonable lands 
in this district, from the time this work was published 
by the original compiler, has been, in number of 
parishes, to an extent perhaps unequalled in any of 
the south or western counties. At that date (in 1794^)^ 
full one half of the manors in South Wilts, were, upon 
accurate ^quiry, foiind to be in a state of tenantry ; 
but at the present day there is less than one-fourth part 
undivided, and the application to parliament for en- 
closure bills are annually increasing. 
! The causes which have already been mentioned as 
tending to keep South Wilts in a common-lSeld state, 
viz. the peculiar shape of many manors, and the local 
difficulties sometimes attendant on a division, still con- 
tinue to operate, and will necessarily protract a general 
enclosure to a distant period. 

Many advantages have certainly been derived from 
the enclosures already made; and it may be proper 
now to state the probable advantages to be expected 
from enclosing, or at least dividing, and putting in 
severalty, those lands that are yet in a state of common- 
age, and to point out the most practical means of ob- 
viating such difficulties as will necessarily arise from a 
new order of things, in a country less favourable than 
many others to improvements of this description. 

» 4 Disad- 
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« 

Disadvantages' of the Common*Field Husbandry/. 

The peculiar disadvantages of the common-field hus* 
baudry are, the obligation of ploughing and cropping 
all kinds of soit alike ; the almost total preclusion that 
a common flock makes to^any improvement of sheep 
stock ; the difliculty, and, in some instances, the im- 
possibility, of raising sufficient bay or green winter 
food, for the flock, though reduced in number by sales 
in the autumn, and by putting out the young ewes for 
the winter; and particularly the very great expense 
and trouble, and the additional number of horses ne« 
cessary, in occupying lands in detached and dispersed 
situations. 

Advantages to be derived from its Abolition* 

The advantages to be derived from a removal of 
these impediments to good husbandry, need notbc eau» 
merated — they speak for themselves ; but it must be 
remarked, that, in many parts of this district, these 
advantages apply much more forcibly to the case of 
the great farmer than the little one. 

The commonable lands of the district usually consist 
of three or four arable fields, a common sheep down, 
sometimes a common cow down, and in some instances 
a common, meadow. The custom of a division has 
been, to give every land* owner an allotment of arable 
land in one or more of the fields ; a sheep dowh, as 
near the arable land as possible ; and a portion of ^e 
common meadows, if there be any : but of these, it is 
seldom thought necessary to enclose any, except the 
common meadows, and a small part of the arable land, 
near home. > 

The 
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The farmer of about 200/. per annum Mrill, perhaps, 
in consequence of having bis land put in larger pieces, 
be enabled to reduce his number of horses one-third ; 
he will have it in his power to sow clover, sainfoin, &c. 
for hay, and to raise turnips and rape for winter food 
fox his sheep ; and consequently, he will not only in- 
crease hi$ flock, but he will also winter them at home; 
and although, by this mode of husbandry, he must 
necessarily reduce the number of acres of corn, yet, as 
he will be able, by his additional number of sheep, to 
manure his land much better than he did under the old 
system, he will probably raise more grain than he did 
before. 

Not so with the occupier of 40/. a year upon Wilt* 
shire Downs : he will certKinly have the conveuiency 
of haying bis land brought together in fewer pieces ; 
but as it seldom liappens that he could plough kis land 
with fewer than ttrce horses before such a division, 
neither can he now do with less. He has no enclosed 
pasture to put these horses in, nor common to turn 
them on ; his right on the Downs being too small to 
make it worth his while to take an allotment for a sheep 
down (of perhaps SO acres, two miles from home), he 
takes an increase to his arable land, in the fields near 
home, in lieu of it : but now he can keep no sheep on 
this allotment, nor would it be worth his while to em^ 
ploy a shepherd for so few, if he could ; without sheep 
he is driven to some expensive manure to dung his land, 
because having little pasture land, and no cow com- 
mons, he can keep no cows to make dung with his 
straw ; and the arable land being in general so little 
adapted to turn to grass, he is prevented from enclosing 
his allotment^ and laying it down to pasture. 

It may be answered, that the peculiar locality of 

great 
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great part of this district is such, that it lA not caku* 
lated for the separate occupation of farms of 40/. a . 
year ; and that though the owner of such a faiftn caanoC 
live upon it when put in a state of severaUy, and i» 
feally injured, provided he occupies it himself, yet bd 
may lett it for one-third more than he coifld whm il 
^was in a state of tenantry. 

I allow this argument in its full force, and if it were 
now required to colonize a parish in South Wilts, it 
would not be prudent to make the division of farms so 
low as 40/. per annum : but men of this description 
are already here; they are settled on the spot ; it is, in- 
many instances, their own ; justice will Hot let them be 
dispossessed without their consent — ^policy and bu« 
manity forbid they should be injured^ even with their 
consent^ 

These diffieultks are all obviated in parishes Where ' 
there are veins of sand land : there the little farmer has 
xeally the advantage of the great one, provided the 
alh>tment of the. former is placed, as it ought to be, ia 
that kind of land^ and this should be the first object 
in all enclosilres wher^ there is land of that description. 

Great part of the sand land in this district is pecu« 
liarly applicable to all the purposes of a small farmer, 
or as it* perhaps may' be better termed, a garden 
farmer. 

As quickset 'hedges will grbw well upon it, it may 
easily be enclosed ; and it will, if required, turn readily 
to pasture, so that cows may be kept oa one part to 
make dung for the other. 

If sheep*folding' be necessary, crops of clover for 
hay, and of turnips for winter food, may be raised, 
on which sheep from the Down farmers may always be 
taken in ta winter ; and with proper manure, such land 

will 
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will bear perpetoal crops of almost any kind of com 
Ibat may be required ; and this land is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the culture of potatoes, pease, and such other 
crops as are the particular province of a small farmer, 
attd in which he may, if he pleases, use the spade in- 
stead of the plough. 

These ideas are not chimerical ; they are already 
carried into practice in many sand parishes that have 
been latdy enclosed in this district, and the improve* 
laent has been almost inconceivable. 

But in those parts of the district where there are no 
sand veins, it is, as has been already stated, difficult 
to mend the situation of the little farmers by a generd 
enctosure. 

There is a mode wbefeby- they may at least be se* 
cured from being injured; and this has been adopted in 
some late endosares, by setting out the allotments of 
arable land to men of that description, adjoining to 
each athex', in one oi nMMre of the* fields > and directing 
the same to remain still. in an unenclosed state, with a 
coaunoQ«right of sheep*feed for each person over tha 
wfamfe^'asd also a co^imon ^otment of down land, and 
SBOthar of water mcad<M?^ if it is to be had conveni« 
eiitly^ and some enclosed p»iture to each, if possible. 
Under theseccircumstance^, . men of small property will 
be enabled, aft^ an' enclosure, to keep a common flock 
of sheep, anducomimm shepherd ix> attend' them ; and 
their situation- will in some degree be ameliorated, as 
their land will be generally laid together, and near 
their buildings. And as the rul^ by which they are 
to enlep common will be settled by the authority of the 
CSoBunissioners of the enclosure, they will not be liable 
to Ifef trespassed' upon «nd injured by each other, or by 
their more^oputent neighbourst NotiHthstandtng some' 

little 
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little sacrifices may be thus made to the interest and 
comfort of the small farmers in an enclosure of the com* 
monable fields, and other commonable lands, by award* 
ing their allotments near home, or in soils and sitoa* 
tions the best adapted to their occupation, it is not d^ 
ficult to shew, that the great farmers will still be very 
considerably benefited, as well as accommodated ; for 
although the oblong shape of many of the manors .0/ 
this district will oblige the great farmers to take much 
of their arable land at some distance from home, yet 
such land will have the advantage of being near its 
natural dunghill, the sheep down; and as it will, of 
course, be valued low, on account of its remoteness, 
the owners will be enabled to bear the expense of erect- 
ing barns on it, and will in efiect ^^ bring the land near 
home,'' by reducing the trouble and expense of carry* 
ing the dung out, and the com home to the yards. 

South Wiltshire not so improvable bj/ Divisions of 
Common' Fields as many other Counties. 

Upon the whole, however, it must be confessed that, 
on account of the peculiar shape of many of the manors, 
the general application' of the land, and the modes of 
husbandry necessary to be pursued in it, the difierence 
of rent and produce between common-field lands and 
lands laid in severalty, though in many cases it be 
very considerable, is not so great in this district as in 
many other counties where the like obstacles do not 
exist. 

But surely, because the value of estates cannot be 
trebled on some parts of this dbtrict, as it has been in 
other counties, by an enclosure, it does not follow, that 
an increase of one*half, or eyen of. one-third, on the 

present 
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present rent, is not a desirable object, especially when 
it 4s to be accompanied with (he pleasure, wliiche?erj 
inan must feel, of occupying land in the way he chuses, 
and applying it to the uses for which Nature designed 
it, without being subject to the caprice or ignorance of 
bis neighbours ; and particularly when it enables him 
to provide sufficient winter food for his sheep stock, 
without being obliged to buy hay for them, or to put 
them out to be kept by others. 



SECT. II. — EXPENSES. 

In the article of the expense attendant on a general 
division of commonable lands (which in some counties 
is a very serious consideration). South Wiltshire, and 
the other sheep-folding districts, have a great advan* 
tage, as it is seldom necessary to fence the new allot« 
ments, except perhaps a small quantity of land near 
home. In these counties, where sheep are folded every 
night, and are never without a shepherd in the day^ 
hedges are seldom necessary for the distant lands; and 
indeed there are many situations in South Wiltshire^ 
Vfhert hedges would never grow to perfectbn. 



SECT. III.<^-BISB OP RBNTi 

It should always be jcemembered, that a lasting inb* 
provemeot in the land, and not merely a temporary 
advance in the cent, is the great object of enclosures. 
Tlie soil of Wiltshire downs may itu unskilful hands 
soon be made worse. A state of ^^ severalty/^ where 

every 
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every mnn can manage his land as lie pleases, is t 
tairly infinitely preferable to one of '* tenantry," 
where all are obliged to piirsut^ tlie same system. But 
it must be remarked, tbat aitiiougfa the common-field 
busbaudry does not make the land better, it keeps it 
from becoming much vrorsc ; and as all men are not 
equally good judges of agriculture, there have been 
instances of a whole pariiih or manor, without any re- 
laxation in the industry of Ibe tenants, but merely by 
their proceeding upon a bad system of husbandry, pro- 
(lucing less, both of corn and slock, after a division of 
common-field lands, than it did before: a convincing 
proof that, however the rent might be increased, the 
mode of husbandry was certainly not improved. In 
short, the remark frequently has been made, that " se- 
veralty makes a good farmer better, and a bad one 
worse." 

These errors have arisen principally from under- 
stocking or over-ploughing, or both, viz. by reducing 
the sheep stock, the basis of the Wiltshire Down hus- 
bandry, under an idea of keeping it better, or by re- 
ducing its means of subsistence, by ploughing the down 
and increasing the quantity of arable land. It cannot 
be too often repeated, bow indispensable tiie sheep- 
fold is to Wiltshire husbandry, in every division of 
common-fields in this district. It should therefore be 
the first object of Commissioners, to enable every farm 
to keep up a proper sheep stock, by allotments of those 
kinds of land which arc necessary to support that 
slock, viz. wa(er-mcad, if It can be had; butabovc all, 
a proper and convenient sheep-down, sufficient to sup- 
port the arable land : and it highly behoves the owners 
of those farms, at least those who look forward to the 
good of Ibeit heirs as well as themselves, to lake core 
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in letting such farms, so to fix thecourseof husbandry, 
that it be put out of the tenant^s power to make them 
worse. Every farmer who is honesty would heartily 
agree to this ; every one that is otherwise^ ought- to be 
obliged to do so. 



SBCT. IV. — ^EFFECTS OF ENCLOSUBPS ON POPU* 

LATION. 

The population of the manufacturing part .of this 
district has increased rapidly during the last century, 
whilst itrhas evidently decreased in those parts remote 
from the manufactures; b^t the enclosures of open 
lands in this district have been too recent to have pro* 
duced as yet any sensible effect on its population. The 
circumstance, therefore, must owe its origin to other 
causes ; but the effect which future enclosures, and the 
consequent improvements in agriculture, will have 
upon the population of this district, is obvious. Soutli 
Wiltshire is the granary, not only of the manufacturt 
ing towns within the county, but also of those in the 
east part of Somersetshire ; and it sends very consider 
rabl^ quantities of wheat and barley to the cities of 
Bath and Bristol, 

Every enclosure must have improvement for its ob- 
ject : that improvement must be derived from an inn 
creased produce ; and that produce being chiefly hu« 
man food, must he capable of suppoiting a greater po^ 
pulation somewhere. 

But with relspect to iadividua,! parishes, the effects of 
enclosures will be various; in some the population 
will be increased, in others it will be diminjshed^ ac^? 

cording 
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cording as the nature of the soil, ivhen appliec^to the 
purposes for \rhich Nature designed it, sliall .require 
more or less manual labour for its cultivation. The 
common argument on tbe influence that enclosures have 
upon population in acorn country, is this, viz. ' 

^^ Arable land requires more manual labour than pas* 
ture ; those enclosures therefore, which tend to increase 
the quantity of arable land, or the quantity 6F produce 
on the same quantity of arable land, must certainly 
increase the population on the spot, besides furnishing 
the market with an additional quantity of food, for ah 
increased population elsewhere. '' This argument, though 
very plausible, and, talcen in the abstract, perfectly just, 
will not apply to South Wiltshire in general, and es« 
pecially to the villages on the Downs. The abolition ^ 

I 

of common fields, will naturally promote a gradual 
abolition of lifehold tenures, and a consequent conso« 
lidation of small farms. . This alteration will of course 
decrease the number of farmers ; and as the large far- 
mers will be able to cultivate the same land, with pro- 
portionably fewer horses and servants, than smalt far- 
mers can, it will also reduce the number of labourers ; 
and yet notwithstanding this reduction, the great far- 
mers will be enabled to send a greater quantity of pro- 
visions to the market, and consequently, to feed an in- 
creased population elsewhere. 

It may be said in answer, that no hands will be thrown 
out of employ but such as are unnecessary, and that 
such as are uselessly employed in agriculture are of no 
real service to the community, and would be much bet* 
ter disposed of in manufactures. 

How far this shifting of population from villages to 
towns, may be right or wrong, it is not my province to 
determine; . ^ 

It 
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It does not follow, that if no enclosures were made, no 
consolidation of farms would take place. Tbe contrary 
is the fact; small estates, wbetberheld by lives, or at 
rack rent, arc every day consolidating in the parishes 
pphere common fields still lemaio ; and for a very obvious 
reason, viz. that in the system of Wiltshire Down farm- 
ing, the saving of expense^ in managing two or three 
small estates together, enables a farmer who is already 
in possession of a $piall estate, to give a greater rent for 
another, than any one, who intends to occupy it sepa- 
rately ^ can afford to give. 

Aa emclofiure only tends to accelerate an effect, which 
a number of causes would in time produce without it; 
vi4» the bringing farms to such a size, that the greatest 
proportionable produce may be obtained at tbe least 
proportionable expense. 
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ARABLE LAND. 



SECT. I.— TILLA6B. 

ALTHOUGH it be not possible that any im- 
proved system of agriculture can be introduced gtnt* 
ralljf into common fields, yet there have not been want* 
ing, in the district of Wiltshire Downs, intelligoit 
enterprising men, who have observed and remedied 
many of the errors of their forefathers, apd particalarly 
in the article of ploughing ; and the old system would 
have long since undergone a total change, if the tenantry 
fields could have been abolished. One of those errors 
certainly was the pulverizing, by repeated summer 
ploughings, land in high exposed situations, whose 
principal fault was that of being already too light; 
they saw that this management, particularly if it were 
practised near the time of sowing, filled the wheat crop 
with weeds, especialfy with the red poppy; that^ 
though the wheat grew very luxuriantly during the 
winter, the March winds, particularly after frost, fre- 
quently blew the earth away from the plant, and left 
it (as the Wiltshire phrase is), ^^ hung up by one leg/^ 
without any sustenance to the coronal root, which at 
that season it should be forming ; that the crop was iim 
consequence hihte sich^ that is, ^^ not strong enough ia 
straw to support itself," and of oourse, produced small 
thin ears. 

Many 
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Many modes have been introdaced to pi^erent this 
evil, by giving a suflBcient texture and firmness to the 
land pre V ions to a wheat crop. The best farmerar have 
made a point of getting their lands clean ploughed by 
Midsummer, and treading it as firm as popaible with 
the sheep-fold a long time before sowing ; while the 
slovenly farmers have invented, and generally practisei 
a very short and cheap way of attaining this firmness 
in the land. They rafter the land (as they call it), that 
is, they plough half of the land, and turn t]ie grass 
side of the ploughed furrow on the land that is left un- 
ploughed. They do this as soon as they can spare 4he 
feed of the summer-field, and leave it in that state 
till near seed time, when they harrow it down and 
plough it for sowing. This rafter is usually ploughed 
across the ridges, or what is better, diagonally ; the 
latter mode being less subject to drive the land up in 
heaps before the plough. 

The land thus raftered is sometimes ploughed twioe^ 
but more frequently only once, previous to sowing ; and 
after it is sown, they drag it two, three, orjbwc Uamp 
and harrow it four, five, or six times, viz* (provincially 
, speaking), they give it ^^ so many tine with the drag, 
and so many with the harrow J' 

It is wonderful how very general this raftering or 
half-ploughing of land for wheat, is in this district; it 
frequently produces as good a crop as the best mssi^- 
tnent ; but the foul state the land is left in for the next 
crop, must explode it as a system, whenever tenantry* 
fields are put in a state of severalty. 
• The peculiar churlishness (provincially, ^^ clottiness") 
of a great part of the lands of this district, arising 
perhaps from the cold nature of the sub-soil, makes 
this husbandry, bad as it is, to be preferred in general 

z9 id 
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to sowing wheat on one earth, unless it be on the sand 

lands. 

It may be proper perhaps here to remark, that the 

Wiltiihire Down farmers have of late years carefully 

avoided plpughing below the top-soil. Wherever there 

is a vein of rubbly chalk, or of small broken flints im« 

mediately under the top-soil, they look upon it as the 

^^. dross of the Mmdf^y and that if it be ploughed up 

it is quite poison to the field. Many instances are 

shewii where land of this kind, ploughed too deep (fre» 

quently single acres in large tenantry fields) upwards of 

twenty years ago, has not yet recovered its former 

goodness. And to keep the top-soil as deep as possible, 

the best farmers will not permit the surface flints to be 

picked off for the roads, lest it should make the land 

both lighter and thinner. But on the sand veins where 

there is a great depth of soil, especially about Leving« 

ton, it is not uncommon to plough very deep ; and to 

have a second plough following in the furrow of the 

first, so as to throw up new soil, and to bury that which 

is supposed to be exhausted, as is the case in many 

parts of Devonshire. 

A very heavy kind of drtig is used for cleansing the 
land, the tines of which are very strong, and nearly a 
foot in length* This drag is made oblong, and two of 
them are hooked together like two doors. 

As. Wiltshire Down farmers are very cautious of 
ploughing their land too much, they make much use 
of these drags instead of ploughing, and frequently let 
in their seed-wheat with them. This practice having 
been found to answer, has been gradually improved 
upon. 

For some years a very heavy triangular machine was 
used, called an A. drag, with its tines so fixed on its 

three 
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tbrce sides, as that vrheti drawn bj one point, it made 
parallel furrows eight or nine inches apart. On these 
furrows they sowed their wheat broad-cast, and after* 
urards, by lightly harrowing the ground in tlie same 
direction as the furrows, they got a great part of the 
seed into the furrows, and the rest took its chance* 
But this machine not going perfectly steady, has 
been still further improved by putting the tines on two 
parallel beams, u<)ually four before, at distaiices of 18 
inches, and five behind, working between them so as to 
make parallel furrows of nine inches apart. This is 
drawn much like a drill plough, and held by two han- 
dles behind ; and is called a nine-share plough^ or 
where made with 1 J tines, an eleven-share plough. 

The shape of the tines has also been altered ; instead 
of being straight they are bent at bottom, the leg part 
large and hollow, and the foot solid and pointed. These 
are made strong enou^^h to root up the ground, if ever 
so bard, into furrows of a proper depth for sowing :over 
these furrows thi'y sow their corn as above described. 

All these attempts, though answering theend of keep- 
ing the land as solid as possible, were only approxima- 
tions towards drdi ploughs, but with this difference, 
that one-third of the seed was deposited at improper 
depths, or left at top for the birds. Drill ploughs have 
been introduced in the sands of the district, and used 
with great success. 

They have been tried in the flinty loams, but have 
not been brought into general use. The hill-farmers con- 
tend that too much of the land is exposed to the sum- 
hicr sub, and the ears of corn die in consequence, short 
and unproductive. But m the sand veins of this dis- 
trict drilling of all kinds of corn is much in use. In 
such soils where the use of the hoe is one of the greatest 

£ 3 advan- 
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advantages to be derived from drilling, Mr. Cook's 
plougb(somade as to be afterwards used for horse«-boe« 
iug) is chiefly used* 

C&mparison between Drill Husbandry dnd BrttaS* 

cast. ^ 

It is not for me to decide on a subject on which both 
the best writers and the best farmers in the kingdom 
have so long been divided in opinion, viz. ^' Whether 
drill husbandry is, or is not, superior io the broad* 
cast?** They have both undoubtedly their merits, or 
neither would have been so long and so ably defended. 
Different soils and situations require different manage* 
ment ; some are particularly adapted to one kind of 
husbandry, and some to the other. 

In sand lands drill ploughs are certainly of use : 
where the seeds of all weeds being sure to vegetate, re- 
peated boeings are necessary to prevent their chpaking 
. the corn* If there are any who doubt it, the sand 
veins of Wiltshire will convince them. 

Perhaps strong clays may furnish objections to drill- 
ing, and particularly to drilling wheat; nor does such 
land require hoeing like the sandy soils. But it ought 
to be considered that Nature supplies the use of the 
drill plough in strong clays, especially under their 
favourite crop, ** wheat." The clods at the time of 
sowing, are a gauge to determine the proper depth of 
every wheat corn, and the pulverization of those clods 
by the winter frosts and the jVIarch winds, is the hoeing^ 
pf nature instead of that of art, and as in such soiU 
tbq wecdsi are too few, and grow too slow, to do any 
mischief, no other hoeing is in general wanted. 

It may be said, that time and e^tperience will one 

day 
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day decirle (his aigument; bnt reason most also be 
caUed in to determine, how far Ihe influence of parti- 
cular seasons may affect experiments in particular 
^ears. - It is this influence, and not a want of observa- 
tion in farmers, that has hitherto prevented, and will 
always prevent, agriculture from being reduced to one 
gaieral inyariable system. What is right one year, 
and even for years together, may another year bo 
wrong ; atiid that farmer who happens to suffer severely 
by pursuing a right system in a wrong year, is shy 
of it for ever after, especially if he has sufieTed by de- 
viating from any old mode to which a popular opinion 
has been long attachied. In this case he not only 
suflfers the loss of his properly, but he is sure to be 
laughed at by all his neighbours, and even by his own 
labourers. 

As many of the light lands, where ploughing is very 
little required, unless to destroy the weeds, Mr. CookV 
instrument, called a scufSer, which will clean, five or 
six acres of lands per day, has been used with great, 
success, and particularly preparatory to drilling. 



SECT. II.— FALLOWING. 

Fallowing is very general in South Wiltshire. 

The word *^ fallow" bears in this district, as well as 
in many others, two significations, and means either 
^^ a frequent ploughing and pulverizing of land to 
make it lighter, and clean from weeds when it is be- 
come foul by repeated crops ;" or, ^* a mere rest of the 
land when it is exhausted :" but the end in view is the 
same in both practices, viz. to enable the land to bear 

£ 4 a fresh 
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afresh sdcccssion of crops. As tbese p^cticn have 
been of late much reprobated by several writers in agrU 
culture, and as strcmgly defended by the Wiltshire 
farmers, it will be proper for us to enquird into the 
reasons given by the latter for a oontinuadce of this 
mode of husbandry. 

The science of agriculture is nothing more than ^^ to 
discover and ci^e Nature's defects ;" and the grand 
outlines of it are^ how to make ^^ heavy land Itghter^t** 
and " light land heavier ;" ** cold land hotter/* and 
^' hot land colder." He that knows tht^e secr^ is a 
farmer; and he that does not know them, is nofarfmef.' 
Bot for want of attending to tbes^ general ideas, many 
absurd doctrines have been propagated respecting agri* 
culture, and in no instance more than in the article of 
fallowing land, which it has been very common, o( 
late, to condemn in the gross, as a mere waste of labour 
and loss of crops. 

If by following, be meant repeated summer plough* 
ings, it follows, that on some lands it is proper, and On 
others totally wrong. It can never be right to make 
laud lighter, that is too light already; but there are 
few instances where strong heavy land can be pulve- 
rized too much. It may be replied, that this pulve- 
rization may be as well effected under crops, as in a 
state of fallow. On some soils it may—- on others it 
cannot. 

In the richest part of the sand veins in South Wilt- 
V shire, particularly in the Pewsey Vale, fallowing by 
summer ploughings has been found to be totally impro- 
per ; such land will not bear a fallow : it can never be 
made too close, if it be kept clean ; and on such a soil, 
this can be done better with a crop than without one. 
In common fields^ where the course on such land is 

two 
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t#o crops and a fiiUow, or, as in some, three crops 
^ad a fallow^ the follow year fills the land with more 
weeds than can be got rid of in the snccoeding round 
of crops. 

The down lands of this district will not bear fallow- 
ing, especially in liot dry weather : they are too thin 
and light already. 

But when the objection against ikllowing is made 
solely as the loss of a crop, it may be asked, wbetfa^ 
vegetable, as well as animal strength, when exhausted, 
does not require both food and rest to restore it ? and 
where less of the former can be procured, recourse must 
be had to more of the latter. Every good Wiltshire 
farmer will say, that, upon the Downs, two years* rest 
for wheat is equal to the best coat of dung. Dung may 
giTe the quantity f bat rest must gire the quaHiy. 



SECT. III. COUBSE OP CROPS. 

Ut^DEA the common-field husbandry, little or no vari- 
ation of crops could take place : wheat, barley, and oats, 
were the principtil grains thought of ; and the first ob* 
ject always was, to get the wheat crop round as often 
as possible, whether the land was good or bad, deep 
or shallow. 

Before the introduction of artificial grasses, the arable 
lands of each manor were usually laid in three common 
fields, of whi6h the course was, I. Wheat; 2. Barley, 
or oats ; 3. Fallow. 

In some manors, the course was worse, viz. 1. Wheat; 
8. Barley ; 3. Oats ; 4. Fallow. 

But the tenants in many of the common fields, Wing 

at 
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at length eonTinced of the advantages aritftng from arti* 
ficial grasses, came to an agreement to sow ray-grass^ 
clover, &c. m all, or in some pari of their spring crops, 
instead of suffering the land to lie fallow. In some in<- 
stanofs, they altered tbeir^elds fiir this purpose, by 
making four fidkls where originally there were but 
three: in others, the t^ree fields still remain, and the 
grass stands bul one year. In the old four-field ^ysttm^ 
theysometimes sowed the barley field, and i^t otheii- 
the oat field, with grass; but there are still a few 
common fields in which the introduction of artificial 
grasses lia»not generally taken place* 

General Course of Common^Fieli Husbandry. 

In those common fields where the occupiers can agree, 
to sow clover, the following may now be said to be the ^ 
general courses of husbandry : 

First, three*field husbandry ir 1. Wheat; 2. Barley, 
with clover ; 3. Clover, part mowed, part fed. 

Secondly, the bad four-field system : 1. Wheat ; S. 
Barley ; 3. Oats, with clover ; 4. Cklver, part mowed, 
part fed. 

But neither of these systems can exist without a good 
sheep down ; as only half a field is open to the flock 
during the early part of the summer, and none at all 
after the land is fallowed preparatory to wheat. 

This difficulty has therefore given rise to a better 
four-field system, viz. l.Wheat; 3. Barley, withclo^ 
Ter ; 3. Clover, mown ; 4. Clover, fed until it is neces- 
sary to plough for wheat. 

But in this course of husbandry, the common-field 
farmers have thought some of the land too good to lie 
stiU for two years ; instead, therefore, of sowing the 

whole 
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vhole of the barley field with clover, Ihey have re-^ 
served one- third , or one-fourth of the best of it for 
Tetcfaesy peasC) beans ; and of lule years for potatoes ; 
for the two years during which the other parts of the 
iield are in clover ; but taking care to have it ready to 
come in course with the rest of the field for wheat. 

This part of the field is called a hook4and or AtlcA* 
/nfiif field, and when thus applied, it is discharged from 
copimonage ; but it becomes again subject thereto when 
in a state of wheat-stubble, or barley-stubble. 

Perhaps this is as complete a system, for a great pari 
of this dbtrict, as the nature of coHunon fields will 
allow. 

From the preceding observations on the different 
courses of husbandry, it is evident that a wheat crop 
makes part of every round of the common*field- arable 
land. The tenantry fields having been original\y laid 
out without much regard to soil, the light thin lands on 
the hills are frequently obliged to carry wheat every 
third or fourth year, because the deep strong lands in the 
▼alley are able to bear it. This crop is of course some* 
times dearly bought, by the great quantity of manure used 
in preparation for it, to the detriment of the rest of the 
farm^ especially of the turnip crop, if there be any. 

The old custom 9f the tenantry fields of Wiltshire was 
always, and io all soils, to give a year's fallow previous 
to a wheat crop « they did not, indeed, always plough 
the land, but allowed it to mtt to couch-grass, thistles, 
and othar weeds. The introduction of clover and ray- 
grasB has abolished this in the thiee^fidd husbandry, 
as in it they cannot prepare for wheat until the grass 
crop is mown. \a the four-field system, where the 
qlover is sown the second year, and mowed the third, 
the fidd becoBies in the fourth year what is called, in 
V Wiltshire, 
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Wiltshire, ^^ a summer field," and is ploughed np at 
different times, according to the cnstom of the ditiei^ent 
tnanors* In some instances they give an outright win- 
tet" and summdr fallow ; in others, they begin plough « 
ing at Holyrood-day (May 3d, O. S.)) and in some as 
late as Midsummer. 

' The lands that arc sown in a round pf three fields, 
being usually the deepest and strongest, can have but 
little ploughing (although they want the most) ; the 
time being too -short, after the clover crop is mown^ to 
admit of it. 

Those lands which are lighter, and farther from 
' home, and are usually sown in four fields, require the 
least ploughing ; and yet they frequently have, or at 
least formerly had, the most. 

Such -are the absurd consequences of a common-field 
system ! ! 

notation of Crops on the Severalft/ Farms. 

Having stated the general rotation of crops in the 
common-field system, and the attempts that have beea 
made to approximate as near as possible to good hui* 
bandry, till that system be abolished, we will now 
proceed to notice the management of severalty lands ia 
a state of tillage. 

We have already observed, that the principal soils 
under tillage in this district are the white land, the 
flinty loams, and the sand veins* Most of the fenns 
have lands of the two former kinds; a feiv, and unfor- 
tunately a very few, have a share of ihe latter. 

These soils being totally different in their nature^ re- 
quire, and, when in good hands, generally have, a 
totally different management \ but as they usually ad- 
join 
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joia to esLch other, and the traiMition is seldom sudden, 
biit gradual, that managewent is frequentlj, and ia 
particular seasons soiaeiimes unavoidably, blended; 
and thence comes the opinion entertained of the best 
Wiltshire farmers, that they hs^Te no r^ular systeia 
of crop ping. 

Course of Cropping tke While Land* 

The white land being more adapted to a wheat than 
any, other crop, is frequently divided into only three 
shifts, so as to bring round the wheat crop as often as 
possible. The common coarse is, 1. Wheat; 2. Bar* 
ley, or oats ; S. Clover, part fed, part mown, and theil 
raftered for wheat. This is, in fact, nothing but the 
old common-field husbandry, and the most exhausting 
of any that can be devised. 

Many farmers have therefore, by way of amiending 
this system, omitted to sow grass>seeds with their bar« 
ley or oats in half their second field, and have winter- 
fallowed that part, nnd have sown it the third year 
with pease, beans, or vetches, as fallow crops prepa- 
stitory to wheat (this kind of land being in general t5o 
lieavy and wet for turnips) ; and in the next round, 
the same system has been adopted in the other half of 
the field. 

This seems to be the best three-field system, for land 
of this description. But there are many parts of the 
white land that will not produce stout crops of wheat, 
under any three-field husbandry ; they are therefore 
usually sown by the best farmers in a four-field course, 
vi«. 1. Wheat; 2. Barley or oats, with seeds; 3. Clo- 
ver, mown or fed, and a winter-fallow ; 4. Summer- 
fiillow on the foulest p^rt of the land, and pease, beans, 
or vetches, on the rest. 

This 
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This course of sowing keeps the land in hearty and 
ensures good crops of wbeat, and, in general, it is not 
apt to make the land tired of clover ; but if it do, the 
clover is shifted (in the manner mentioned under the 
three^Seld bosbandrj), so as to ooine round onl/ once 
in eight years. 

The flinty Loams.'^The flinty loams being tl£e de- 
pending land for barley, and generally kept im^ eoiirse 
to ensure that crop as good as possible, the best faimors 
work this land in a five-field system, as in the sand 
veins: 1. Wheat; 3. Turnips; 3. Barley, with seeds; 
4. Clover, mown, and broken up in the following win- 
ter ; 5. Summer field, in preparation for wheat, with a 
winter fallow. 

The Sand ZfOiKb.— The sand land, whidi b nn- 
dottbtedly the most useful land in the district, is pecn* 
liarly so when annexed to a^ Down farm^ as a depend* 
ing 8o3 to raise green winter food for sheep. 

A Down form that has sand, land, and water-mea*' 
dows, never is, or at least never ought to be, without 
green food for the sheep stock, at any time of the year. 

This soil is peculiarly adapted to turnip husbandry, 
and is usually applied to it ; but in a variety of modes, 
according to the variation of the quality of the soil, or 
to the opinion of the occupier. 

On the poorer or more gravelly parts of^ the sands, 
particularly about Zeals, Stourton, &c. the common, or 
Norfolk course of turnip husbandry, has frequently 
been tried : L Wheat; 2. Turnips, fed o£^ in winter 
or spring ; 3. Barley, with seeds ; 4. Clover, mowed or 
fed, and then wheat on one earth. But many families 
have given up this course, und^r an idea that it was 

exhaust- 
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exhausting, and wore oat the ^^ staple of land/* alreadj 
loo weak in itself; and althoagh they got good crops 
of wheat so long as the land would produce good crops 
of closer, yet of late, since the clovers have failed, the 
wheat crop succeeding them has also failed, or at least 
has been very weak and " knee^sick;^* and as a weak 
crop of wheat is always accompanied^ wi4h a strong crop 
of weeds, the land could not be got sufficiently clean 
for a turnip crop, and was therefore foul during the 
#hoIe round. ^ 

To lemedy this, they have adopted the following 

eonrae: 1. Wheat; 9» Barley, with seeds; 3. Clover; 

4« Turnips, to be fed off in October, November, and 

sometimes as late as December, and then wheat again. 

And notwithstanding, in this course, the turnips are 

eaten off at a time when they are least wanted, and no 

proviiion is made for green winter food to winter the 

lanibs at home, this system seems to be the most gene« 

rtA GO sands of this description throughout the district; 

and as sowing late is advisable with wheat in these 

sftndft, Uie error in this course of husbandry is not so 

^reat as would at first be imagined. But those who 

have seen this error in its true light, hare adopted a 

five-field system on this kind of land: 1. Wheat; 

9. Turnips ; 3. Barley and seeds ; 4. Clover ; 5. Fal« 

low, ploughed early, and folded as close as possiUe, 

preparatory to wheat. 

This alterittion has been found io produce dean 
strong cropo of wheat; and if means can be found to 
keep thie land from bein^ tired of clover, or if any sub« 
stitate can be adopted for it, so as to sow it less fre- 
quently, this may be called the most complete system 
for the sand land of this description* 
in deep sands and sandy loams, which, particularly 

in 
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in the Pewsey Vale, are so stiff as to be called cla js, 
tbe lands on the severalty farms are frequently sowa 
with wheat, alternately with beans, pease, vetches, tur<P 
nips, or clover ; but the most general mode of husban« 
dry is a three-field course, viz. I. Wheat; 2. Half 
with beans, pease, or turnips, followed with vetches ;. 
half with barley or oats, with seeds, followed by clover, 
moi^n $ tbe clover part is shifted every round, so as to 
bring the land under clover only once in six years* 

This system of sowing, and which the land will well 
support, plainly denotes this soil to be tbe most.valua« 
ble in the district ; and yet much of it still lies in • 
common-field state, and in many instances is at present 
of little value. 

The severalty down lands which are in a state of tiU 
lage, are sown according to the strength of the land s 
some that is of a good deep red soil, and has been obalk^ 
ed, will bear a £bttr-field system, viz. wheat, barley | 
and two years in grass ; but the black land, in general^ 
will seldom bear wheat after the first round of cro^*. 
When it has rested some years, it is usually broken up, 
and sown with oats, then with rape, then with oats And 
ray-grass ; it then lies for some years, till it is supposed 
capable of bearing another like course of crops* 

But with the best farmers of the district, turnips anr 
inti^uoed on the hills pretty generally between the 
wheat and oats ; or they will sow rape or turnips with 
ray-grass after the wheat, to be fed off together in the 
winter, and remain in grass. 

TJiere is seldom any regular system of cropping 
these light hill lands ; but they are, according to the 
judgment of the occupiers, kept in such course as wiU 
best assist their sheep stock, and tsiking only occasional 
«rop6 of corn. 

SECT. 
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SECT. IV. ^WHEAT. 

South Wiltshire farmers have no great quantity of 
jhtd or pot dung. The land near home being generally 
. the coldest and stiflTest, usually gets most of the yard- 
dung. It is thrown over the field, and immediately 
ploughed or raftered in ; or if the dung be light and 
not rotten, the sheep are folded upon it previous to the 
ploughing. 

In their distant landsj the farmers depend solely on 
the shcep«fold for manure. They fold as .close as pos- 
sible to the sowing, waiting day by day for the fold to 
keep pace with them ; and in very dry seasons they 
fold again after the wheat is sown. 

Seed. — The farmers of this district are very parti- 
cular in changing their seed, not only from a different 
soil) but if possible, from a distant country, under an 
Idea, 'which experience proves to be well founded, that 
Nature delights in a change ; and they never omit to 
steep their wheat in brine, and to lime it. 

The red wheat is usually sown. The quantity of 
^eed per acre varies considerably in this district, accord- 
ing to soil and season, but, generally speaking, the 
"M^iltshire farmers sow very thick. In broad-cast hus- 
l^andry four bushels (Winchester) are frequently sown 

"Jjer acre, and seldom so little as two and an half. 

I- 

Seed'time and Hartest. ^^The seed-time for wheat, 
Jiecessarily varies in the different soils of this district. 

A certain quantity of rain is necessary for the down 
land : they generally begin to sow it immediately after 
the firet rains in September ; but a second rain would 

W1LT8.J IP IXJ 
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be more desirable, allowing some short time to elapse 
between these rains, for the land to purge itself of the 
weeds then lying dormant in it. 

It was customary formerly to sow this land much 
earlier; but now they find it better to let it lie, and g^t 
as close as possible before sowing, which prevents the 
wheat from being winter proud^ and sometimes frpu^ 
being eaten up by tha grub or wire-worip. 

The white land is next sown, then the flinty loamfty 
and last of all, the sand. land. On this latter soil it 
is not uncommon to sow wheat as late as Christnaas^ 
especially if it succeed a turnip crop, which, though 
perhaps not strictly ireconcileable with the rules o^ 
good husbandry, is a mode frequently practised on the 
sand lands of this district. 

Spring wheat has latterly been introduced in these 
sands, which, if the land be in good hearty is generally 
very productive. 

Wheat Harvest. — The wheat harvest is usually as 
early in the Wiltshire Downs as in most parts o£, the 
kingdom, and as the'corn is seldom full of weeds, it is 
generally carried in three or four days after it is cut, 
sometimes it is carried immediately from the hook; 
but of late years it has been a common practice to cut 
the wheat before it is quite ripe, especially if there bp 
any appearance of blight upon the straw. In that 
case, they lay it down in gripe (as it is provincially 
called), with the ears hanging into the furrow, so as to 
receive as. much of t)ie dews as possible, and turn it for 
two or three days before they bind it in sheaf. This is 
found to improve the grain* both in quality and size. 

* Thb is proviocially called *^ the berry^ 

The 
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The general custom of (be district is to set np the 
sheaves in double fows (usually ten sheaves*) together, 
for the convenience of the tithing-man, and the sheaves 
so set up are called an aile^ or shock of corn. The 
"wheat is usually cut very highland they prefer plough- 
ing in the stubble to mowing it for litter, as is the case 
in counties where straw is scarce. / 
The wheat of this dbtrict is geiierally hand leaped. 



SECT. V. — BARLEY. 

Bari^et is the fovourite crop of a great part of this 
district. The climate, and a considerable portion of 
flie soil (the flinty loams) are particularly favourable 
to the growth and quality of this grain, and the water** 
meadow and sheep-fold system are well adapted to its 
cultivation. 

But although the flinty loams, particularly with the 
assistance of the sheep-fold, are the only lands fit for 
the culture of barley, yet such is the force of custopi 
aind imitation, that it is not uncommon to see fbe 
strongest argillaceous, or chalky loams, under the ssme 
crop and the same kind of management, whereby, in 
case of a wet ^eed-time, the crop scarcely reproduces 
its seed, and the grass-seeds sown with it totally fail. 
This circumstance frequently occurs ; it happened par*, 
ticularly in the year 1793. Wherever, therefore, ara- 
ble lands have been laid in severalty, a barley crop has 
beeik almost totally excluded from the strong heavy 
loams, as may be observed in many parts of the Pew* 
sey Vale. 

* PiOTindally, a « /d^gi* 

F 2 J^epa* 
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Preparation.'^The general preparations for barley 
are a ivinter fallow, and at least three ploughings, pro- 
vided the lands are in severalty, and not subject to 
common-field customs. 

Manure. — The great dependence for the barley crop 
in the common-field system, is the sheep-fold. 

After the wheat is sown, the fold is sometimes, and 
very properly, put upon the down land, but more 
usually upon the wheat stubble which is to be prepared 
for barley ; but the manure from the fold is not consi« 
dered of any great value until the ewes and lambs be- 
gin to feed on the water-meadows ^ it then becomes 
almost invaluable. The manure of ewes is reckoned 
iiiuch better than that of wethers, on account of the 
great quantity of urine which they make. - 

Five hundred ewes, with their Jambs; will fold a te- 
nantry acre well in one night ; and none but those who 
have seen this kind of husbandry can form a just idea 
of the value of the fold of a flock of ewes and .lambs 
coming immediately on the fallow land with their bel- 
lies full of quick young grass, from a good water- 
meadow, and particularly how much it will increase^ 
the quantity of the barley crop. The increase may be 
fairly stated at a quarter of barley per acre. 

The circumstance that the flinty loams abound 
most in those parts where the county is flattest, and 
the rivers widest, is peculiarly fortunate, as the water« 
meadows are of course most numerous in those situa- 
tions, and consequently the barley land and its ma- 
nure lie contiguous, as is the case in the vicinity of 
Sarum. 

in severalty farms the sheep* fold is put at this season 
on the land in course for turnips, and as barley comes 

next 
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next in due succession, both crops are hereby duly 
secured. 

Seed'time. — Barley is sown later in Wiltshire thai^ 
in most coanties. There is a certain degree of cold- 
ness in the land, which prevents the fallows from work« 
ing so early as they do in Hertfordshire and many other 
counties; and as the barley crop depends so much upon 
the water-meads, the time of sowing is regulated by 
the growth of the water-mead grass, so as to begin 
when the spring feeding of the water-meads comitiences, 
and to finish by the time they are eaten off! This time 
on an average may be stated from the 15th of March 
to the 25th of April. 

The Wiltshire proverb is, " that barley will do if it 
have a May dew^'^ and this opinion is frequently car* 
ried so far as materially to injure the crop, by sowing 
too late. The quantity of seed sown is sometimes six 
bushels, and seldom so little as five. Many farmers 
make a practice of soaking their barley previous to 
sowing, and all are particular about changing their 
seed. The barley crop is almost uniformly mown in 
this district. It is seldom strong enough in the straw 
to require binding in sheaves, it is therefore forked from 
the swath into cocks or pooks, and the ground is raked 
by hand. 



SECT. VI.— OATS. 

Oats are not much cultivated in this district. It is 
a question, whether the district does not consume more 
than it grows. Barley being the favourite crop, oats 
are seldom sown in large quantities^ escept in such 

F 3 soils 
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Bbils and sttuations as are not applicable to hwHey, par* 
ticularly in the black light soil of the new bfoke 
clowns : even in a regular tenantry oat field, the far«i 
meiB consider the cultivation of them to be bad bus* 
bandry, aad will therefore frequently forego the crop 
to give an additional year's rest to their wheat lays. 

This is, however, in a great measure to avoid a third 
crop of corn successively. But tli« white lands of the 
district are best calculated to bear good crope of oatt ; 
they are too heavy for turnips, and barley never does 
well in them. 

General Produce of Crops. --^The crops of com ate 
npt so great per acre, in this district, as in many other 
parts of the kingdom. A good medium crop may 
fairly be taken at the following number of Winchester 
bushels per acre, including the tithe, viz. wheat 

m 

92 bushels ; barley 28 bushels ; oats 36 bushels. 
But in the severalty farms, where the land comes less 
frequently to corn, the advantage from the turnip sys- 
tem has been to the amount of one-fourth more in the 
produce, and in lands applicable to it. Barley might 
here be rated at full one»third more than stated above. 
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Are seldom sown in large quantities in the common 
fields; the few that are sown in the hook-land fields are 
scarcely worth mentioning, were it not to remark, that 
they are cultivated in a slovenly manner; nor can it 
under ^uch a system be otherwise* Wherever the divi* 
sion of comnjon fields has taken place, it hasiended to 

increase 



increase the cultivation of beans and pease, in the same 
proportion as it has decreased the culture of barley in 
lands better ca^lculated for the former than the latter* 



SECT* VIII.— BY% 

« 

- m 

Rye is •often so^rn for spring food, but is seldom suf- 
fered to stand for a crop^ The usual time for soaring 
it, viz. in the month of August, makes it peculiarly 
proper to supply the failure of a crop of turnips ; and 
on the Down lands, it is not uncommon to harrow in 
6ome seed among a thin crop of turnips, and to feed 
ihem off together in the spring. But the introduction 
iof Swedish turnips has lessened the cultivation of rye 
jfor sheep-feed. 



SECT. IX. ^RAPB. 

Rafe, or coleseed, is much cultivated on the 
Downs, particularly on those parts that are unfit for 
barley or turnips. It is considered a very nutritive 
milky food for ewes ; but it is supposed to exhaust the 
land, if it be not fed off early. When under proper 
management, it is certainly a very valuable green win- 
ter food, and particularly in this district, as it will 
grow on those soils where neither turnips, sainfoin, 
vetches, clover, nor even, in some instances, ray«grass 
will grow, viz. on the strong, cold, wopd-sour land, 
and in the bls^^k loose soil of the Downs. 

f4 sect. 
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SECT. X.— "VETCHES. 

The winter and the summer vetch are both sown in 
this district, but they do not thrive on the strong, 
wood-sour land, nor on the loose black soil of the 
Downs : in such situations they are apt to be injured by 
mildew. They are cultivated as a preparation for 
wheat ; on the strong loams they are frequently sown, 
to cut as green meat for horses, and still oflLener as a 
green crop for the weaning of lambs. 

The winter vetches arc sown early enough in the au- 
tumn, to be sufficiently high to cover the ground be- 
fore winter, and it is customary to " mudel them over'* 
with loose strawy dung, to preserve them from the 
frost. They are of great service to the stock about 
Midsummer, by wliich time the ray-grass is either eaten 
or gone oflT. The winter vetches then serve the sheep 
till the spring vetches come in, when the land is brokeh 
up for wheat. 

The spring vetches are sown in a part of the ** old 
Jieldy** that lies in course for wheat in the ensuing au- 
tumn, and are in general eaten off. They are sown at 
different times in the spring months, and consequently 
there is a succession of crops during the summer : these 
l^ep the sheep on until the turnips are ready for them. 



SECT. XI. — TUJRNIPS. 



The fiifity loams, which we have already mentioned, 
as being peculiarly proper for the cultivation of bar* 
ley, are by the same r\ile equally applicable to the tur- 
nip 
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nip system ; but it happens 1hat these soils generally 
lie near water*meads, where turnips are not absolutely 
indispensable- for spring, food, the water-mead grass 
being not only a good, but a certain provision for 
sheep. But since the attention shewn to improvements 
in the bree^ of sheep,. the consequent advantages arising 
from the care of valuable stock, have been more gene* 
rally known and felt than formerly. A desire to have 
this stock continually under the farmer's own ejT, has 
induced the tenants of this district to attempt the winter 
keep of the whole of their flocks at home ; and as by the 
feeding off a crop of turnips, the best manure is without 
any expense provided for the barley crop, turnips now 
make pretty generally one field in the system. 

Where water-meadow grass cannot be obtained, Swe« 
dish turnips have been found an excellent substitute for 
spring food : they are generally sown after wheat, and 
if they escape the fly, are considered pretty safe for a 
crop ; tkey are proof against all frost, and will last till 
May. 

It has been objected, that they break the mouths of 
old sheep and lambs; and to prevent this, I have 
known the turnips drawn early in the spring, and lain 
in the ground. They thus become mellow, and are 
even better for lambs than water-meadows. • 

They are here, as in many other districts, often eaten / 
too early in the year. It cannot be too strongly im« 
I)res6ed on landholders, tha^t the great excellence of 
this root is its being an admirable food for all kinds of 
stock, when Scarcely any other kind of food can be 
obtained for them. 

In the white lands turnips are sown, and frequently < 
produce great crops ; but the land being too heavy for 
th^ lambs, they are commonly, drawn, and eaten on a 

firmer 
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firmer soil. It is a good practice to draw turnips on 
all.soib, butdifficoltto persuade the shepherds to do 
so. A cross-bhide instrument is used to strike the root 
(when oat of ground) into four pieces atone blow, and 
thus the teeth of sheep are saved from injury. lioug 
dung from the stable, here called muckle, is the pre^ 
ferable manure for turnips ; the rotten dung, or po$ 
ifttifg, with, the sheep-fold, forwheat. 



SECT. XII.— POTATOES. 

Potatoes have been much cultivated of late years in 
almost every part of the district^ but particularly on 
the sand lands. The general introduction of tfais valua^ 
ble root has beeq of essential ^n'vice to the labouring 
poor, of whose sustenance it now makeM very consi^ 
derable part, especially in a season when wheat is dear; 

A remark has often been made in this district, as to 
the peculiar aptitude of potatoes to supply the want of 
wheat, viz. '^ that a bad season for wheat, is generally 
a .'good one for potatoes :" this remark, though, like 
other general observations, it may be subject to excep* 
tions, is certainly founded in reason. 

Bad crops of wheat are generally occasioned by very 
bard winters, or wet summers : in the former case, tho 
mischief is known soon enough to increase the potatoe 
planting ; in the latter case, the wetness of a summer is 
very favourable to a potatoe crop. 

The reverse does not always hold good : a favourable 
rain immediately after a good wheat harvest (as in 
17^3), may save a failing crop of potatoes, and then 
both crops may be good. 

The 
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The mode of prrsenritig potatoes during winter in 
fliis district) is yeary simple, being in general left in the 
ifidds, corered up in long narrow ridges of earth (pro* 
vincially ',^j7t7s"), with an intermediate covering of 
dry straw; and this is found to preserve them (in 
case they are perfectly dry when pitted), daring the 
severest winter frosts, as well as if kept in houses. 

Attempts have been lately made, and with apparent 
success, to introduce potatoes as a crop in a regular 
System of husbandry, on the sand lands of this district. 
Among the small farmers on that kind of land who do 
not keep flocks of sheep,' it turns to a Very good ac* 
count, particularly in the neighbourhood of Warmin^^ 
ster, Larington, &e. : their course is, 1. Wheat; 8» 
Barley ; 3. Clover, mown and winte)r*fallowed ; 4. Po» 
lato^, and then wheat again. 

And as this kind of land does not require early sow* 
ing for wheats the potatoes are got off in proper time 
for it. They manure with the pot dung for potatoes, 
which serves for the other succeeding crops* The re* 
mark of the potatoe farmers is, that ^^ they do bettef 
after clover than after wheat :" if so, their course of 
husbandry is right. It is undoubtedly a profitable one, 
particularly near great towns, where manure is easily 
bought, and potatoes easily sold. 

The quantity planted on an acre is usually from four 
and a half to six sacks ; the produce from 50 sacks t6 
160, but 100 is reckoned a good crop ; the sack con* 
tains 36 gallons, and weighs full SOO cwt. 

Several attempts have been made to apply potatoes 
as a winter food for cattle ; they have been tried in all 
ways-Hraw, boiled, and steamed ; and upon all kinds 
of cattte, viz. " pigs, sheep, oxen, and horses:'' there 

is 
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is not a doubt of their nutritive quality. The only 
question is, whether they can be raised cheap enough 
to answer the purpose ? Parsnips are a better food for 
^ttle. 
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SECT, XIXI.— ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

The kinds of ^^ artificial grasses^* that are usually 
sown in this district are, broad clover on the lowlands, 
about 15 lbs. to an acre ; ray*grass, with an intcrmijt- 
ture of hop clover, otherwise called trefoil or nonsugh 
(on the high lands), three bushels, mixed, to an acre. 
But in those fields where broad clover has been re- 
peatedly sown every third or fourth year, the farmers 
begin to complain that the land is tired of it ; and they 
therefore frequently change their grasses, and sow hop 
clover and ray instead of it ; a mixture also of marl« 
grass, or Dutch clover, is occasionally added, which 
last has been found to answer very well in land^ tired of 
broad clover, especially for feed. In fact, many of 
the tenantry fields are so worried out by repeated crops, 
that iiiey are become tired of corn as well as of clover. 

Sainfoin. — Many of the high lands are proper for 
sainfoin ; and though there are some of which the soil 
is too loose and light, there are many others which 
might be sown with it to great advantage, and so rested 
from corn for some years, as is done in the neighbour** 
ing county of Hants; but as this is not practicable in 
common-field husbandry, that valuable grass is as yet 
but very little cultivated in this district. The seed 

sown 
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sown is about six bushels to an acre. Perhaps one rea« 
soil why the cultivation of sainfoin has been so* little 
attended to in this district, is, that it is not so much 
wanted for autumn food, as in counties where they 
have no sheep downs. 

The great object of sowing artificial grass in South 
Wiltshire, is, to have a plenty of spring feed for tlie 
sheep, from the time the water-meadows are fed off till 
the time the sheep go to down ; and on this account^ 
ray-grass may be called the depending artificial grass 
of this district. This grass is less subject to fail than 
clover, and makes an earlier spring feed, especially in 
high and exposed situations ; and being of an exc(?ed- 
ing nutritive nature, is very proper for ewes and lambs. 

But it is generally remarked, that the quality of ray- 
grass has of late very much degenerated. The original 
kind produces a white stalk and a white seed, and is a 
perennial grass ; the degenerate kind has a purple 
stalk and a blackish seed, and is almost become an 
annual. 

According to the Wiltshire phrase, " it turns to 
couch:" in other words, it soon dies out of the land , 
and the couch-grass supplies its place. The restoration 
of this grass to its original purity, by a particular 
attention to the varieties of it, and a careful selection of 
the seed, is an object of great consequence. Repeated 
sowings of the same seed in the same land, have un- 
doubtedly contributed to this degeneracy. Purchasing 
the purest seed that can be procured from other soils 
^ and climates, iw^ contribute to restore it to its original 
purity. 

Mr. Peacey, ^ of Ni>rth Leach, in Gloucestershire, 
about SO years ago^ selectod seed from pure perennial 
iray-grass, which has since gpne by his name, and is 

pecu- 
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peculiarly usefiir ia sbeep-breeding. couDiries> as it 
springs M lea^t a fortaigbt earlier than the common 
aorta* 

Tliip grass is yaluable^ wben yoang, both fot food 
and bay ; but should not be left to get old. Two 
basbelB are sufficient to sow an acape> and it will stand 
froBi seveo te ten years. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



GRASS LAND. 



SECT. I.— -MEADOWS. 

THE Tallies ia this district are so narrow^ that 
there is Tery little meadow land, or soil eoBveritble 
thereto, except immediately adjoiniog the bourns a^d 
livers ; s^ as such land is almost. mVariably cath 
verted into water-meadows, it is considered pvofiev io 
omit the description here, and to treat more fully oa 
the subj^ct^ under the article '^ Irrigation,'' Chap. XII. 
Se<^. 4. 

There are some cold clay soils used as dairy hmd ia 
South Wilts, viz. from Sedgehill and Scmley to War« 
dour Castle, adjoining Dorsetshire, and from Diltoa'a 
Marsh', by Westbury and Steeple Ashton, towards 
Lavifigton and Pottern^ being the south boundary of 
the north-west district. But as the dairy system of the 
county is the peculiar biauch of agricultmre in North 
Wilts, their partial veins of grass land are not thought 
of sufficient consequence to be described as the pastures, 
oi^ a county. 
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SECT. H.— PASTURES. 

There are also here, as in other coanties, a few pas- 
ture lands near the towns ; but as these are in the hands 
of the inhabitants of towns, for convtnience, the ma* 
nagement of them makes no part of the agriculture of 
the district. ^ . 

The custom of sowing lands with natural permanent 
grasses, is very little used or known in South Wilt* 
shire. 

• Natural Herbage of the Doze?;i*.— Tlie Wiltahire 
Downs produce not only almost erery kind^of Ra<i 
tural grass, but also various kinds of plants; and the 
sweetness of the feed depends much more on its be* 
ing kept close, and eaten as fast as it shoots, than on 
any particular good quality of the grass itself; for there 
are many downs, which, when they are closely fed, 
appear to be very sweet, but which, if suffered to run a 
year or two without a full stock on them, will become 
so coarse and sour, that sheep would almost as soon 
starve as eat the grass they produce. Even on those 
parts of the Downs, where the finer and sweeter grasses 
abound, the soil is frequently so loose and porous, that 
nothing but* close and constant treading will prevent 
^tfaem from dying away, or being choaked by the larger 
and coarser grasses. 

Sheep wells and sheep ponds are mentioned in 
Chap. III. Sect. 3, as being, together with the build* 
ings of the farm, under the joint care of Itwdlord and 
tenant. 
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SECr. III. HAY-HARVEST. 

The hay harvest of South Wiltshire emplciyd, com- 
paratively speaking, but few hands. Jt certainly is 
hot thought 5f !k> mucli cdnseqaeiice as it should be ; 
quantity instead of quality, is too frequently the object. 

If tiie resident labourers with their families be ndt 
sufficient to make the hay in proper season, it is ia 
many cases deferred till they arc; *^ wliat is wanting in 
strength, is too often made up in time/' The conse* 
qiience is, that neither the quality of the hajr, nor the 
neatness of the ricks, is much attended td. In the Ria« 
nagement of the cornrharvest, the South Wiltshire 
farmers certainly excel, but in bay-making thej( are in 
waoy instances very slovenly and remiss. 
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CHAP. IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 



SECT. I.— GARDENS. 

THE gardens in this district are, for the most 
part, convenient (o the cottages, consisting of from SO 
io 40 perches each, and having frequently a few applet 
trees in them. The rent of a cottage and garden nsti* 
ally about 21, lOs. ; seldom so high as 4/. 

But in the sandy veins, much land is applied to ihfi 
produce of esculent vegetables. Near Devizes, Laving-* 
ton, Warminster, Westbury, &c. many families sub- 
sist by this kind of husbandry, occupying from two io 
tive acres each as garden ground. The produce sup- 
plies the adjacent towns in the district, and Frome and 
Bath, in the county of Somerset, m' it h cabbage plants^ 
pease, beans, carrots, turnips, and vast quantities of 
potatoes. The occupiers arc in general industrioos, 
both in themselves and families, and give ifrom 6d. to 
S^. per perch rent for their lauds. 



SECT. II. OKCHARDS, 

Apple-trees are to be met with in almost all the 
parishes ; but orchards are little known in this district: 
the situation of the villages is in general too much ex- 
posed^ and' the soil not sufficiently loamy^ for the 

groifrth 
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grovrth of tbem. Iq some retired villages, and near the 
towns, orchards are raised with much attention, and 
very good cider is made there. The principal uses of 
apples are, however, puddings for the children of cot* 
tagers, and table fruit for the other classes of society. 
Indeed the great predilection of the country is so strong 
for drinking beer, that the want of cider is little felt in 
the district. 
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CHAP. X. 

\V00t)S AND PLANTATIONS. 

THIS subject naturally diridcs itself iniq twa 
branches : 1st, Under wood^ or coppice-wood ; 2d, Tim* 
ber. 



SECT. I. -^UNDERWOOD. 

.. • . ' ■ 

Tflfe county of Wilts was formerly well woodm; 
&nd till within the memory of man, wood made the 
principal part of the fuel in the farm-house^T-md the. 
villages. 

The general introduction of pit-coal, which the fanU'^ 

ers are enabled to bring at a (rifling expense of carria|i|;« 

by their return waggons from market, has rery iiiu< 

lessened the consumption of wood for fuel- Onr tiM m 

account too, little attention was at one time paid to iC s 

preservation, especially on the Downs and near il^~e 

centre of the country, where it is most wanted. Man^^y 

parts of the outskirts of the county abound with laf g " " C 

and valuable woods, which are in general very thrii 

ing, though great injury is done to many of them, b] 

their being subject to common-rights for cattle, and u 

some instances for deer. Enclosure acts, and a| 

xnents for divisions of commonable lands, will in 

get rid of these incumbrances ; but many improvement^^ 

of this kind have hitherto been neglected, under an ii 

that cattle do very little injury to woods after they 

$eren years old, tlie usual time at which they b^m to 

be 
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be commonable. If the owners ofsuch woods saw tbis 
injury in its proper light, they would not hesitate to 
make ample compensation to the commoners, to induce 
them to abandon their rights of pasturage therein. 

The stools which produce underwood and coppijce* 
wood, may be defined under«ground pollard trees. 
Like other pollard trees^ they have their youth, thcir^ 
perfection, and their decay. In the first nnd last states 
they are particularly susceptible of injury ; and though ' 
in 'strong thriving woods cattle may do but little harm 
to the underwood after k is seven years old, yet in 
"we&k decaying woods, the shoots are not strong enough 
to get out of Ihelr reach by that period ; and the wood, 
-by being constaully chopped pQ, will in a very few 
years decay and die : a^nid while woods are ip a state of 
«omniOi&ge, all young plants which may spring up 
spontalaeoHsIy, will lie liaf^le to injury^ ai;id few of theoi 
will easoe to perfection. 

As different kinds of underwood are io grea,t reqgest 
in this county for various purposes iu husbandry, the 
preservation of it becomes an objeipit of consequence, 
especially since tlve late great adv,apcQ ij;^ the price of 
coals both at Newcastle ^nd i^ HQiujerse.tshire, which 
has again made it worth while to rai>e wogd for fuel. 
In that respect, the centre of the county finds a serious 
want of wood, and those who have land proper for it, 
would receive great prjoflt by converting it into cop- 
pice. 

There are many situations in the county particularly^ 
favourable to the growth of wood, b^t none more so 
than the peaty edges of the sand yein about J^anning* 
ford, and other pari^ of the Peyvsey Vale. No part of 
Wiltshire is more in need of wood. There is no part 
where it would grow faster, or yieW more when grown, 

G 3 and 
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and there is no btfaer use to which the land can be ap« 
plied so advantageously. 

It behoves those who are in possession of old well 
planted woods to keep them from decay ; and if their 

* 

voods have suffered by age or neglect, to do their en- 
deavours to restore them ; for notwithstanding the pre- 
sent almost general use of pit-coal has considerably di* 
minished the consumption of wood and charcoal foe 
domestic purposes, the demand is still so very great 
fer underwood, that woods will not only produce spffi* 
crent to pay the rent of the land oa which they groW| 
but if in good situations, and well managed, will pro* 
(duce at least half another rent by the timber which 
may be raised in them, without any material injury to 
the underwood. It is a well known "^fact, that woods 
are the be^t and most natural nurseries for timber, par* 
ticularly for oak and ash, and that the underwood 
contributes greatly by its shelter and protection to the 
growth of trees ; but it has never yet been sufficiently 
considered, that it is almost incompatible with the pre* 
sent improved state of agriculture and management of 
fences, to raise tr^ (except elms) to any great sise in 
hedge*rpws, because the impoverishment of the soil by 
the roots, and the injury to the crops and fences by the 
dropping an4 shade of the tops, more than counter* 
balance the advantage to be gained by the growth of 
timber. The great demand fpr underwpod in the county 
is for the following purposes : 

Ash Pqks.^^Fox shepp-crihs, rind-hoops for barrels, 
apd for rigging of ships, spade-handles, rake^tems^ 
pick-stetas, and other implements of h usbandry ; 
coach«makers, t^hair-makers;^ wheelwrights, and car- 
penters* uses^ Sec. &e. 
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§ 

, .£r(i::e/.— Sbcep burdlcs, spars for thatchings pca^ 
and beansticks^ dead hedges, &€• 

• 

Aldevy Willowy Birch^ 8fc. — Poles for rafters, pat- 
tens, clogs, shoe*beels, tiimers'-ware, coal-pit uses 
<sent to the Mendip pits in Somersetshire), rails for 
fencing, chair*makers' uses, &c. 

* 

Oak, — For rough domestic uses, and bark for tan- 
ning* 

General Uses of all. — Faggots, particularly for 
fuel in farm-houseS) and for baking ; bavins for light- 
ing fires in towns ; thorns and refuse for dead hedges, 
and particularly charcoal for those manu Victories to 
ivhich pit-coal is not applicablci ^s well ^ for $tQve9 
in kitchens, &c. 

To recover Decayed Woods.-^U it be profitable to 
plant new woods, it is certainly much niore profitable 
to protect those that are already planted^ to fill them 
up where thin, and to restore them when in a state of 
decay. Tlie expense is ngt only lessened by the sav- 
ing of new fences, but the profit is greatly increased 
by the rapid growth of the wopd when planted in situa* 
lions that are sheltered by other wood already planted. 
In those woods where saplings spring up in great num- 
bers spontaneously, their growth should by all means 
be encouraged. At the time of cutting the underwood 
these saplings will perhaps be 14 or 15 years old ; and 
it might appear proper, after leaving for timber trees 
liuch as are straight and handsome, to cut off the rest for 
underwood. But great part of the saplings so cut off 

Gi at 
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at that age, VfiW not be large enough to produce shQO.^ 
sufficiently strong to get up as fast as the other underr 
vrooci ; these shoots would therefore suffer, and the atock 
\¥0uld never come to perfection. It is, therefore, more 
adviseable not to cut oQf such saplings a^ are intended 
for underwood, until the .feco»(]{ cutting of thewood, 
when (being perhaps near SO years old) they will throw 
out shoots strong enough to force their way, anc} I^eep 
pace with the surrounding underwood. Where sap- 
lings do not spring up in abundance spontaneously, 
young trees must be planted, part of w.hifh may be 
preserved for timber, and the remainder left to b^ 
stubbed off for underwood. 

J^inds of Wood to be planted. — The kinds of wood 
to be planted in coppices, either in making new one9 
or filling up old ones, must be r^ulated partly by the 
demands of the country^ bpt chiefly by the peculiar 
aptitude of the soil and situation to produce particular 
sorts. Let Nature be your guide in planting, and yoa 
will seldom do wrong. Particular soils and situations 
will always favour particular kinds of trees: we need 
not look for the reason, but for the fact. The' chalk 
iiills of Hampshire are peculiarly proper for beech, tb^ 
flinty loams and clays of the same county for oak and 
ash ; the mossy sleep sides of the "Wiltshire Downs for 
hazel, and the sands of the same county for ash ; the 
rugged and almost naked rocks of Mendip in Somer- 
sctsBire, near Chedder, produce the lime-tree and the 
walnut in the greatest luxuriance ; and on the highest 
parts of the same Mendip hills, where no other tree 
can stand the sea-breeze, sycamore flourishes as well as 
iu the most fertile valley. 
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The periods of calling anderwood pust be regulated 
by the luxuriance of its growth, and by the demand of 
the. country, and the uses to which the wood is to ^ 
applied when cut ; but, in general lerms^ the comnioa 
irule of trade will hold good here, viz* that ^' small 
gains and quick returns will make the dealer rich^ {ivk 
loixg credit ruins him/' 

In the article of underwood, not only the interest of 
money, but the loss of the succeeding growth^ tell 
against the yalue of standing wood after it is fit to cut^. 
and make it doubly the advantage of the owner to cut 
his underwood as early as it is saleable. 

Time of cutting fFood*.— There are many opinions 

lespecting the most proper time of the year for cutting 

underwood, but there is onenile, which on the seUer^s 

part is without exception, viz. that the older the. wood 

is, the later in the spring it should be cut. When pld 

wood is cut early in the winter, and a hard winter foU 

lows, the damage done to the stock is very great* 

Young flourishing wood will bear cutting at any time; 

but on the part of the buyer, it is allowed that all 

woods are more durable when cut in the most stagnant 

state of the sap, and in all uses where bending is re* 

paired, such as hurdles, hoops, and even dead hedges, 

the wood cannot b^ cut too eaiiy in the winfery being, 

tif cut when the sap is rising, brittle, and unfit for those 

purposes. Oak underwood wiU, at the present price 

of bark, pay well for standing till the siip is up for 

barking if, and it seldom happens that the stocks ar^ 

^ojured by cutting it so late in the year. 
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SECT. II. TIMBER. 

IThe sfrts of timber natural to the county maj be 
almost reduced to three-— pakt a3h, and elm. 

The cold soils on the ^vest side Qf Wiltshire are pe- 
culiarly favourable to oak ; the sapds of the south part 
to ash ; and the gravelly valiies and deep Ip^ms of var 
rious parts of it| to elm ; and although manj parts of 
tfae county appear to be bare of tipiber, yet there are 
80 many other parts where the soil is peculiarly adapted 
to its growth, that the produce of the county is fully 
equal to its consumption. 

Beech timber is not common in the county ; and 
although it grows so very plentifully in the adjoining 
county of Hants, there is none grows spontaneously in 
Wiltshire, except on the very edge of the county 
towards Hampshire, 

Elm timber will always be abundant wherever the 
coil is favourable to it, as it makes a good shelter: its 
shade does little harm to the hedges, and its leaves and 
roots Dpne to the land. But oak and ash timber being 
undoubtedly injurious to the tenant, require the foster- 
ing hand of the landlord to protect them ; the former 
being hurtful to the fences by its shade, and the latter 
being particularly injurious by its roots to the arable 
farmer, and by its leaves to the dairy farmer, ash leaves 
communicating an incunible bad taste to the butter^ 
during tlie time of thoir dropping in autumn ; and to 
this cause it is owing that ash timber, though so very 
necessary for implements of husbandry to the corn far- 
mers, and for utensils to the dairy farmers, is never-- 
theless getting scarce in thp county, and if it cannot-4>e 
propagated in hedge-rows, should be encouraged as 
much as possible in woods. 

Spirit 
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Spirit of Plant ing.-^Bnt in speaking o( the state of 
tlie woods of tills coontyi it must not be omitted to 
remark, the amazing spirit of planting thdt has for 
some years past been diffused through every part of it, 
li is certainly owing to the residence of so many nobler 
men and great land-owneirs in this county, that th^ 
spirit of improvement is so general : and while it is 
difficult to name one gentleman that has not contributed 
something, in proportion to the extent of his landf 
towards ornamenting the county by pIantali6Ds, it 
would be invidious to point -out any particular persom 
as a great planter : a list of the names of the resident 
liobility and gentry in the county of Wilts, would be 
ft pretty accurate list of its planters. And to this atten* 
tion to the beauty as well as the uses of timber it if 
owing, that there are few parts of the kiii^om where 
the tinil)er trees, particularly the elms in hedge-rowsp 
are better preserved, and less damage done to them by 
trimming up the side branches, than in the county of 
Wilts. 

1 As an instance of the possibility of a very great pro* 
duce from a small quantity of land, 1 shall here state 
the result of an accurate estimate of one acre of timber, 
in the grove at Longleat, the seat of the Marquis of 
Bath, measured and valued standing in April 1810. 
On the declivity of this wood, nearly opposite the 
kouse, 1 measured out an acre of land, 16 perches by 
10, and found thereon, 

9 oak trees, measuring - - 2952 feet, or 7S tons 32 feeL 
&9 chesQUts and abeles^ - - 3182 79 , 22 

22 small trees of yarious kinds, • 2S0 7 O 

60 trees. Amount, - 64 14 feet, or 1 60 tons 1 4 feet 



Seing full one ton pf timber to a perch of land. 

N.B. 
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N. B. Some part of this timber ts very old, and pro« 
bably decayed ; but if the whole -were sound, the ag- 
gregate value thereof at this time would be upwards of 
IdOO/. Perhaps I could not fiud in this grove another 
acre with so many large trees ; but I believe there are 
several single acrcs of equal value with the above. 

Kinds of Trees proper to Plant. — As to the kinds 
of treds proper for planting, little need be said. The 
jpoil) the situation, and the aptitude of the country for 
producing any particular kind of trees or underwood, 
vi\\\ point out the kinds which are fittest for the coun- 
try. Nature shews us what she likes best in every situ- 
ation, in every country ; and if we follow her dictates, 
ire shall seldom err. 

The prifTcipal object of a planter's attention is, to 
consider what kinds of wood ^row best in the poorest 
land ; and if he can find that land worth only 2s. 6<f« 
per acre can be made as productive as that worth 205., 
he will prefer planting the former : he thereby not only 
improves those parts "of his -estate which could be im- 
proved in no other way, but ornaments and shelters the 
lest. 

If he choose to. adorn his lowest and best meadows, 
by planting elms, limes, chesnuts, or other ornamental 
trees, he will do well ; but no man of sense (to say 
nothing of taste) would cover a rich meadow with 
Scotch firs, while he has land on the hills, of not one- 
tenth value, that will produce them equally well. 

Age and Condition of Young Trees Jit for Plant' 
ing. — Mr. Miller (who has been justly styled the father 
of English gardening) was of opinion, that young treeg 
should be raised op good land ; and that it was neces- 
sary 
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sary they should carry a stock of health add etrongth 
iivith them from the nursery, to enable them* to liTe on . 
poor land. Some j^ears since, a contrary opinion pre^ 
yailed ; and it has been argued, that all nurseries shouhl 
be made on land similar to that, proposed to be plantedw 
Fortunately, that opinion is now generally exploded. 
It has been proved, that a plant once inreak, is for a 
long time, if not always, weak. A breeder of cattle 
would be laughed at, if he attempted to makb large 
handsome animals by starving- them the first year; and 
the analogy holds good between the animal and vege- 
table creation. Trees raised on poor land are small and 
weak in their infancy, and would continue so for. years, 
if not removed from the nursery ; and if removed weak, 
» unless it were into much better land, they would never 
)ye otherwise. No tree can thrive without Its due pro- 
portion of roots. A plaut raised in poor land has never 
that proportion, and transplanting rt into similar land 
is not likely to increase it ; whereas the same plant, if 
raised in strong land, would have twice as much root ; 
and when transplanted, those roots will be able to fipd 
nourishaient even from poor land, because they have 
more mouths to collect it. liCt those who doubt this, 
view the Marquis of Bath's nursery at Longleat, and 
then view the condition of his tnx^s, and the soil on 
which they are planted. The former is a stiff loamy 
clay, -worth 25^. per acre ; and great part of the latter 
was a barren gravel, which produced nothing but 
heath, and was not worth 2s» 6d. per acre. 

Rules for Plantings whether Sozoing or Trans* 
planting be preferable. -^It has been argued, that trees 
should not be transplanted at all, but raised from seed 
on the land where they are intended to remain. la 

answer 
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answerto ihis^ if it be allowed that trees raised in a pdof 
narwry ate weak, they will always be so, if sown wherti 
tfaey are to remain ; and as they will require to be k^pt 
elean from weeds for many years, until able to keep 
them down themselves, that expense will be a serious 
dne : after ti\j they will not make strong healthy trees. 
But it is argued, that some trees should not be trans^ 
plantedat a)l, particularly oaks. This I deny. I will 
allow that the tap-root of an oak is given to enable it t6 
take deep hold in the land, and that it seldom makeft 
sufficient lateral roots to keep the tree steady, when trans'* ' 
planted into an exposed situation : that would certainly 
be the case, ifoalis, IS or 14 feet high, were dug up 
in a thick wood, and planted in an exposed situation ; 
but such is not the right way of transplanting an cmk. * 
Let the acorns be planted in a nursery, in good land ^ 
let them be removed at three or four year§ old, and the 
tap*root cut off; let the plant also be cut down at the 
same time, to within two or three inches of the crown 
of the root ; and when it shoots the next spring, cut 
olff all except one principal shoot, which may be 
trained to a tree, and removed with equal safety with 
any other kind of tree : and an oak so cut off will be 
bigger and taller at seven years old, than one uncut 
Will be at ten. But whether transplanted or sown from 
the acorn, oak is not a proper tree to be planted single, 
unless in countries particularly favourable to its growth', 
as many of the poor heaths in Hampshire are; but even 
there, they thrive best where they are most sheltered. 
As to the propriety of transplanting every other kind 
of tree, it wiU Jiot bear an argument. 

At "what Age Trees should be Transplanted.^-^WhcTk 
trees are raised in a nursery, the nurseryman's object to 

to 
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to make the most of his land. Hesomhis Jsieeds in 
drills or iii beds, and as soon as they begifei td crowd 
each other, he transplants them to greater distances ; 
and again, when they begin to crowds he dispo^Aes of 
them. If they are sufiered to stand to draw each other 
op, jlhey receive material injury ; they should theire- 
fore be removed before that period. Firs usually stand 
two years in the seed-bed, and two years in the trans* 
planted bed : a third shoot is fatal. In forest trees it 
is not so material ; they will not crowd each other 
under three or four years after transplanting; and if 
they are to be cut off at transplanting for underwood, 
they will be the better for standing so long. Beeches, , 
and such trees as will not bear a knife, may be trans- 
planted earlier. The grand rule is, to give every tree 
as much strength as possible while in the nursery ; and 
not to suffer it to be weakened by standing too close, 
before it is planted out where it is to stand. It is usual 
in some countries, and particularly in Scotland, to 
plant out Scotch firs at once from the seed-bed ; but it 
must be in a country where there are neither hares nor 
rabbits. 

Whether the Land to he Planted should he previ' 
ouslj/ Dug^ or not. — This depends on the nature of 
the soil. AH that is required is, that the roots sMOuld 
have room to grow without obstruction. A light sand 
need not be made lighter by digging. Stiff heavy clays 
with a surface of only four or five inches of vegetable 
mould, require that surface to be deepened to admit 
the roots : such soils should be dug, or as it is called, 
tretichedf two spits deep, burying the top-soil under ; 
this should be done a year before planting, if possible, 
and the soil exposed to the sun and wind. The ex- 

pense 
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liense will be abont 8/. per acre. But it bas \mn found 
by ezperience.io be nrrong, to plant it with a previoo^ 
crop of potatoes. In sands^ and other light »Qi\&^ it 
iwill he quite sufficient to dig holes three feet and a half' 
ivide, and eighteen inches deep» at four feet and a.balf 
asunder^ avoiding rows as much as possibly ubich 
will take about S560 trees to an acre^ aiiid cost abdiit 
S/. I0s» per acre^ for digging the holes : these holea 
may be begun, earl J. in the autumn^ The besit earth 
put in the bottom^ and the rest laid at the sides^ so that 
the holes may be ready for the trees to be planted wr 
soon as they are brought to the spot. 

Directions, for malcing PlantiUions on Poor Ex^ 
posed Landj intended hereof ler for Undcrwoody with 
a Mixture of Timber^ or Fir Timber alone/ witjk 
Hints for their, future Management, — Plantations ia 
exposed sLtuatlous should . always be st> large, as that 
the trecsL may sbelteneach other ; and w'^atcver may b^ 
Ihe trees desired to form tlie future plnntalion, a niiz*^ 
turc of Scotch firs is necessary, to shfKer the rest froni 
the sun in summer, and the cold in u inter. The iiyxmox 
maybe planted at eight feet and a half apart, viz. (>40 
to an acre, and then crossed with au equal number ot 
Scotch tirs, which will HW luilf the holes ; tlic other half 
maybe filled with plants of birch, S^iani&Ii cliesmiti wil* 
low, hazel, &c. for underwood, or such of tlieoi as are 
proper for the soil. No other care will be necessary io 
this plantation, than to keep it well fenced. At three 
or four years old, when the birch, &c. have taken 
good root^ and have begun to make strong shoots, cut 
tliein downlo within three feet of the ground, and triuv 
up the lower side branches of the forest trees intended 
for timber, to their bodies ; but leave the firs untouched* 

At 
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A 1 ^x>Qt ten jears after, cut off all tbe nnderwood, and 
such of tlie forest trees as arc crooked and unfit for tuof: 
ber, at about five or six inches from thegrouod; and 
cnt down such of the firs -as really obstruct the growth 
of young timber trees, but tia others : the rest will oon« 
tinue to afford shelter to the timber trees, and should 
only be removed by degrees when they leally do mis- 
chief » A young oak or ash will grow through tbe 
roiddloof the branches of a Scotch fir, without reoeiv- 
iog any injury, especially if they are of the same age* 
If Ibis plantation be intended hereafter fiir timber only, 
a mixture of many kinds of fovfst trees may be ad- 
mitted, and will be tbe most ornamental when fuU 
grown ; but if a coppice of underwood j with a proper 
inixture of trees is desired^ beech must be «ickided: 
it is an unneighbourly tree, and suflfers nothing to grow 
uader it ; and Spanish chesnut lynd sycamore have, in 
general, too large beads to permit underwood to grow 
uikkr them. Oak and ash are the fittest accompani* 
inent of underwood ; and a small mixture of alleles and 
standard birches, to vary the colour in spring and au« 
tumn, will produce a beautiful effect. Nqw planted 
coppices should be cut at ten years' growth tot tlie two 
first rounds,, and the number of timber trees reduced 
, gradually at every cutting, by stocking «»ff the unhand- 
some ones for underwood ; while, at the same time, the 
young plants which spring up spontaneously, should 
be encouraged for a future supply of timber* Let it 
be remarked, that if there be one, or even two hand- 
some shoots, on a stool of an oak that has been once 
cut off for underwood, they may still be very profitably 
left for timber. Trees of that description will grow 
much faster, and be quite as good aarreal plants, pro- 
vided tbe stool of the root be young and sound* 
. WILTS.] U Siiifa- 
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SiimUians for Planting, and Kind of Trees recom* 
mended. — 1«/, On Hills. On the high exposed tops 
of hiiU , it will be difficult to raise coppices of under* 
woody and indeed useless to attempt it. A large hand* 
some gtove of trees is all that can be expected, tboagh 
the pknting may be conducted in the same way as 
above vecomroended, so as to make as much shelter as 
possiUe to the bodies of the trees, when young ; but the 

. underwood will dwindle, afler the first cutting, and die 
in a few yeats. In such situations, oak trees must not 
be expected io prosper. Ash and sycamore,, which 
bare large resinous buds, and make large shoois, not 
liable to whip each other in the Spring of the year, 
white they are tender, arc the most likely to prosper, 
and iinore especially if the situation be cxpo^d to the 
iiduth-wcst wimK Beeches will thrive very well oft 
hills, if not within reach of the spray of the sea: 1>ot 
ion the steep side^ of bills, particularly on the north or 
west sides, if the soil has a tolerable depth, as good 
tinderwocnl may be raised as in the most fertile Tallies, 
and the shelter of firs in their infancy is not always ne- 
cessary. In many parts of Gloucestershire and North 
Wilts, the profit that has been made by planting wil- 
low and ^h for underwood, on the cold, nasty^ and 
even boggy soil of the sides of hills, is almost beyond 
credibility. Eight pounds per acre per annum have 
actually been made of plantations of this description, 
An the neighbourhood of High worth, on land not in- 

, trinsically worth 10*. per acre for any other purpose. 
2rf, In Vqllies. — In making coppices for underwood 
with d mixture of timber, in vallies, the same rule as 
before given should be observed, as to the distance of 
the trees to be planted; but the Scotch firs may be 
omitted. If the land be a strong clay, it ouglit io be. 

trcDcbed 
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trenched Iwa spits deep, and then welt drained with 
deep open drains before the trees ^r^ planted. If it be 
peaty^ it should be dug up into beds, so as to break 
the whole surface ; and then planted with such sorts of 
underwood as are most congenial to the countrjr and 
the soil, with a proper niixture of such plants for tim- 
ber^ ^s are observed to grow well in similar soils and 
situations in the same neighbourhood ; and the same 
after-pianagemcnt should be used as is hereinbefore 
recommended. 

TVme of Planting recommended, — Where a great 
number of trees are to be planted in one season, some 
must be planted early, and some late ; and it must be 
acknowledged, that the seasons vary so much, that 
what is right in one year, is wrong in another. The 
great desideratum is to keep the roots of new planted 
trees steady and firm in the land, so that they may not 
be disturbed by the wind from getting nourishment and 
forming new fibres. Too much wet and too much 
drongbt are equally injurious to the roots. It therefore 
follows that, as a general rule, hot land should be 
planted early, and cold land late. A wet winter would 
be hurtful to the latter, and a dry spring to the former; 
and firs, and indeed all evergreens, should be planted 
in the spring : they carry too much sail to stand a 
windy winter. But avoid planting when the weather is 
yery wet, and particularly when snow is on the land : 
it chills the earth, and renders it unfit for y^etation ; 
on that account Christmas is generally the very worst 
time of the year for planting. 

Plantations of Firs alone. — I have hitherto avoided 
speaking of plantations made of firs alone. There was 

h2 a time 
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a time when ibey were patronized by the greatest, and 
recommended by the falsest men, and bounties were 
given by public societies for their encouragement ;. but 
they have now the misfortune io be out of fashion. 
Even the larch, of which more has bei^n said as to its 
durability, and variety of uses, than of any other free, 
has lost the greatest part of its votaries ; and the whole 
genus of pines are noAnr condemned as monotonous, un- 
pictnresque trees, and banished from all yolitt societjf. 
I am old-fashioned enough to continue to think as every 
body else thought thirty years ago : I had rather see on 
a poor barren heath, even in the summer, a grove of 
handsome thriving Scotch firs, than a parcel of stunted 
half-starved oaks ; and in the winter, I am certain the 
evergreen has tlie advantage. I do not mean to say, 
that I would plant a clump of Scotch firs in the front 
of a gentleman^s house, or indeed wliere any other trees 
would grow well ; but I would plant them in preference 
to any thing else, on poor barren heaths, where every 
other tree would starve, and where they alone would 
f hrive and flourish ; and in point of profit, if the*? 
were ever right, they are doubly so now. English oak 
has not advancinl in price for the last forty years (till 
yery recently) more than 50 per cent., and ash and elm 
not above 30, while the value of ihc b(^l foreign yellow 
deal (produced from the si/heslris pinus^ or Scotchm. 
fir) is increased 300 per cent., and EngIish*grown deal 
is increasing in repute and clemand, as a substitute for 
foreign deal, everyday; and firs not only grow faster 
than forest trees, but four firs will stand and thrive on 
the space which one oak will occupy. In the hope 
that the whole tribe may not be exploded, but that 
some may be induced to see the advantage of planting 
them on situations where picturesque beauty is not so 

essential, 
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fasfcntial, I will add a few short hints respecting the 
miMt proper and profitable sorts to plant. 

The Scotch Jir J which produces the real yellow deal, 
i^ the most valuable timber, especially if planted so 
thick that (he knots may not be large, and if suffered 
to stand till a proper age. 

Larch is die next best, and makeis very good timber, 
little, if any, inferior to Scotch fir. 

Pineaster produces a strong coarse timber, and in 
some situations grows faster than any other fir, parti- 
cularly in Windsor-forest ; but it is apt to grow 
crood^ed. 

Spruce Jir^ siherjir^ and Wei/mouth pine^ all pro- 
duce white deal, and therefore are of inferior value. 
Tfie first is the best, and is very little, if any, inferior 
to the best white Norway deal. As to the kind of fir 
proper for exposed situations, the Scotch is by far the 
best, and spruce the worst. The latter will grow ivell 
and look well for the first thirty years ; but it then gets 
mossy, thiti, and ragged, and its duration is much 
shorter than that of a Scotch fir. Its appropriate situa- 
tion is to stand single in a pleasure-ground, where i(s 
branches, feathered to the ground, and its conical shape, 
produce a good efiect. / Larch will grow faster than 
either;' but its top-shoot being always above the other 
trees, and xjonsequen Uy not protected, is apt to bend 
and get crooked. It should stand on the sides of hills 
whose tops will be always above it ; and as a mixture 
with Scotch firs, its colour both in spring and autumn 
makes a pleasant contrast. Silver firs are fit for very 
strong land, such as oaks delight in, but they are only 
fit to be planted in rows, or at great distances, as orna- 
mental trees. Weymouth pmes thrive best at the 
sfaelteied sides of plantations. Jhe beauty of their 
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biirk mak^ tbem ornamental ; but iht timber it too 
light and poroas to be (>f mach Taluc. For lavgo 
plantations^ the Scotch fir and larch aretbc only trees 
to be recommended, adding a few of the other kinds 
ilk the skirts, and ni^r the roads, for variety*. 

* Th3e tt/rtgamg refharfci (m '^^^b^ils and I'laBtations have been tiefore 
published in the Paper's of the Bath Society, 
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WASTE LANDS. 



THE idea that the Wiltshire Downs (and particu- 
larly Salisbury Plain) are all " waste land," is so ge- 
neral, that few who have travelled over them, espe- 
cially from Devizes to Salisbury, will believe the con- 
trary ; but in tjie common acceptation of the words 
^' waste land," viz. ** land in a state of nature, capable 
of cultivation, but of very little value in its present 
condition," the Wiltshire Downs are undoubtedly not 
'' waste land ;" and although many inconveniences 
attend their present mode of occupation, yet as a great 
proportion of them cannot be improved by tillage, it 
is doubtful whether they would produce more food if 
laid in severalty than they now do in their present 
hard stocked state, the very nature of their herbage 
making these Downs sweeter for sheep when close fed 
than if trained up like richer pasturesi 

There are in every part of this district common mea- 
dows, which, though valuable in. their present state^ 
might be made much more so, if put in a state of se- 
Yeralty ; and there are many commoa marshes which 
might be improved by enclosing, but these are in ge- 
neral small, and it may be said with truth, that there 
are no very extensive tracts of waste land in this dis- 
trict. But in another sense of tlie words '^ waste 
land," viz. land already cultivated, but in a defective 
manner, ** common-fields may be called the worst of 

H 4 all 
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all wastes." Common pastures may, in some instances, 
be made (he most of by mutual agreement, without a 
division ; but common-fields never can be pultivated 
with any improvement to Ibe Tand, or serious advaib- 
tage to the occupier^ 

See more of Common-Ficldi In Chapter IV. Sec- 
iiim^ 2 and 3 
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JMPRDVEMENTS. 



SECT. I. ^DRAINING. 

THE springs in South Wiltshire lying under the. 
chalk hills, seldom ^^ come to land" in situations or at 
seasons to injure vegetation ; for the most part they are 
not seen (except near the villages) until late in the au« 
tumn, and as the winter-springs arer pretty r^ubur iu 
their time of coming aiid of duration, advantage is 
taken of them for assisting irrigation in the vales of the 
districts 

There arc through the parishes in general, ancient 
ditches or drains for .taking these virinter floods into the 
adjacent bour;is or rivulets. 

The very shape of the country naturally admits all 
surface-water to pass easily to the riversi and for the 
reasons above stated, iinder-ground draining is almost 
unnecessary, and df course cannot be described as a 
general practice in this part of the connty. 



SECT. II. — PARING AMD BURNING. 

The custom of ^^ ^tng and burning land*' is not 
general in this district, in preparing old arable land for 

a crop ; 
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a crop ; but it is frequently, and indeed almost nnU 
versallj adopted in breaking up new down lands. 

This practice is defended by many, as being the 
cheapest and best way of piiepariiig such lands for the 
plough, and is totally condemned by others, on the 
principle, " that however good the Imsbandry may be 
for fathers, it is ruin to sons :" it is, therefore, an ob* 
ject of great moment, to endcarour to ascertain which 
of these positive assertions is true, or whether the truth 
may not lie betwtoo the too; and perhaps there is no 
'one object under enquiry in the agriculture of South 
WiH«fcire, -which vill be' thought of so miich teal con- 
segnence by the landholders thereof. 

First, then, we will enquire, "Whether this mode of 
hrobandry he in itself beneficial ? and next. Whether 
H win be property applied in this district ?" 

* Paring and harning land," or, as it is called in 
Wiltshire, ^ birrn-beaiuiig,** is perhaps coeval irith, 
if not more ancient than ploughing. 

A great part of this island was, doubtless, originally 
eovered wifli wood, and when any land was to be re- 
claimed from that state, manual IsHxmr was alone ap- 
pKcaMetothe purpose. The wood -was cutoff, most 
of the roots were gtuWbed, and then the rough grass 
tmd moss, and 1!he wh«le surface of the land, wrere 
ehopped ttp wifh a cmred-eutting mattock, and burnft 
to ashes, and (bras the land was prepared for sowing. 
This mattock was called a " beak," and the operation 
was, therefore, and is stitl frequently, called *^ beaking 
and burning." No method, perhaps, could be better 
suited to (tfae oiiginai pucpose of cleaning vough en- 
cumbered laQd, in which it was almost impossible for 
horses or. OKcnio work a plough, than ilm opemiion 
of beakiog ; and the action of (Jbe £re not only omi- 

sumed 
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samed the roots and weeds, and ether incambraaco^ 
b«it cornsctcd the aciditj of the soil, and rendered it fit 
for the production of corn. Tlie operation not oiiij 
cfeaned the land better and cheaper than it could bate 
been done by tlie plough, but served as a manure fi»r 
several successive crops; but unfortunately this Ctt«« 
tcMi, libe many others originally good, lias in some 
instances remained when its causes have ceased to exist, 
ami in others has been applied under circumstances far 
■which it was never intended. 

^* Paring and burning/' when properly applied, ■hlj 
be said to be one of the most powerful medicines know* 
to the agricultural world ; but if tit be imiuroperly 
nsed, it is a poison almost without an antidote. 

To apply this remark to Wiltshire DtMvns, it mwj 
be proper to re|>eat here, that the native soil of tike 
Downs may in general, though with some exceptms^ 
be leduccd to two distiinct kinds, ^^ the red land," and 
*^ the black land." 1 he fanner is usually a deep, 
tslrong, colicsiTc, sour land, with an inteimixtrnffc of 
iRil^t, and a solid bod of chalk iraroediaiely under; iike 
latter is a loose black sur£»ce, of ike nature of ipeat, on 
a bed of tfliats or nibUy dudk, and tfae chalk rock at 
some distance beneath. The red land iies generally cti 
the tops of the hills, and groat part of it was orighuU)r 
in a state of woodland : at this time nuch of it is io- 
tMtnbered with furae and stunted them-budies. Tike 
tAack land iisuatly oocufiic^ the vaBieB and aides of the 
Irills, amd tiboagk often shallow, is not nnfineqaently (the 
aweetest feeding part of the Downs. A sliort bUnlaqg 
heath is found on many parte of it; ibut thb poodttC- 
tian is much oftener the effect af die want of stocky Hian 
of any pwrtioular poverty in the land ; fisr it .fe a «m11 
known &dt^ that iminy downs wtiich moae ^ srwoet aod 

good'^ 
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good" within the meraory of man, are now, in Conse- 
quence of this neglect, entirely covered with heath, 
I^rge tracts of bolU these kinds of land ha ire been 
broken up,- and almost all brbught into cultivation, by 
the same means, viz. ^^ burn-beaking ;" and the im- 
mediate eflfects have been nearly the samc^, viz. that of 
producing several successive crops without any other 
kind of manure; but the duration of these eflTccts has. 
been very different. The red land being capable, with 
proper after-management, of remaining in tillage, has 
been considerably improved in value ; but the black 
land has been reduced (after the heat of the fire has 
been exhausted) by two or three cr6ps, to a merie bed 
of dust, without tenacity or cohesion, and therclTy ren- 
dered for a series of years totally unfit for tlic vegeta- 
tion of corn or grass. The fire having apparently the 
same effect upon it, as spirituous liquors have on the 
human body, viz. that of calling forth false, unn^tti- 
ral, and forced exertions^ whidi the frame cannot long 
support, and thereby eventually ruining the constitu- 
tion. These opinions respecting the nature of the soil 
of the Wiltshire Downs, have been digested from a 
long acquaintance with and observation of them ; and 
if they are rightly taken up, the following general rules 
jnay be deduced from them. No Down land should be 
broken up, ^^ but such as will bear corn for a contiua*^ 
ance," after the stimulus excited by the firsts burn- 
beaking has subsided. No Down land will bear corn 
for a continuance, unless it be manured with some 
permanent alterative manure, and there is no such to be 
had on the Wiltshire Downs, but chalk. 

The red land will in- general bear chalking ; the 
black land seldom or never. The red land, therefore, 
particularly such as is deep in its staple^ if it be strong, 

cohesife, 
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cohesive, and sour, and incumbered with bushes or 
furze, may in general be broken up ; and if it be in- 
tended to properly chalk it afterwards^ no great harm 
will accrue from burn-beaking it previous to the first 
crop. Great care however is necessary to pare the 
sqrface very thin, and to burn as little of the earth as 
possible. This is perhaps not only the cheapest, but 
the best way of bringing such land into tillage. 

The 6lack land should by no means be broken up. 
It is always too light, and generally too thin, for a 
state of tillage. Chalk has appatqiitly very little effect 
D^pon it ; if any, that of making it lighter. 

But however proper burn-beaking may be in some 
cases for breaking up new land, it is a matter of very 
serious consideration, how far the practice of burn* 
beaking lately introduced, and which seems to be gain- 
ing ground as a general system, upon old arable land 
on Wiltshire Downs, can be reconciled with the rules 
of good husbandry. 

This practice seems to have a tendency to subvert the 
long established husbandry of Wiltshire, ^^ the sheep- 
fold," and to introduce a system which, however pro- 
per it may be in other parts of the kingdom, is not at 
all applicable to this district, and appears to carry 
with it the seeds of its own destruction. 

The grand defect in the soil of great part of the Wilt- 
shire, Downs, viz. that it is too light and too thin, is 
remedied by the sheep-fold, which renders the land 
closer and firmer. If this system be riglit on such land, 
that of burn-beaking must be wrong. 

Th'e practice of burn-beaking, in my opinion, origi- 
nates in that " pride or vanity of sheep-stock," which 
has already been fatal to a neighbouring county, 
<< Hants," and is doing much mischief to the hills of 
Gloucestershire. 

SECT. 
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SECT. Ill,— MANUHING. 

In Chapter VII. we have already remarked, that the 
general manure of this district is the sheep-fold. This 
practice is continued through the year; but the great 
dependence, as we have observed, is for the barlejr 
crop. In the common-fields, sheep, which are sent bj 
the occupiers of yard lands, are kept in one flock bj 
a common shepherd, and are folded regularly over the 
whole field, the fold being shifted every nighl. The 
size of the fold is regulated by the size of the field : they 
have to manure, so as to get over the whole of it in 
time for sowing ; the usual rule is, to allow a thousand 
sheep to fold what is called a tenantry acre* per night. 

In situations where the water-meads are small, and 
consequently ftw ewes are kept, attempts have bpen 
made " to plough in green crops for manure ;** but the 
tenantry customs have hitherto prevented its being car- 
ried to any great extent ; and the divisions of the com- 
mon-fields have been as yet too recent, to make any 
new kind of husbandry general. The only thing of this 
kind which can be adopted in a tenantry field, is fre- 
quently done with success, viz. the sowing vetches, as 
a preparatory crop to wheat, particularly on heavy 
land. This crop is substituted for clover, to prevent 
the land from getting tired of the latter. 

Some farmers have practised this system in the fal- 
lows for ^vheat, on the light soils of the district. But it 
is condemned, as rendering the wheat field too loose and 
open at seed time, and through the following winter. 

Top-dressings are not in general use in this district. 

Soot is sometimes put, in the spring, upon weak 



* About three-fourths of a statute acre. 
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crops of wheat, and coal-ashes frequently upon yosng 
clover ; and perhaps more would be used, if they coald 
beeasilj procured;: hot both soot and coal-aslies are 
too dear and scarce, to be used generally j except in the 
aeighbouthood of great towns. 

About Deviacs gteat improTements have been made 
Bpon the sands and sandy loams, by the application of 
osal-asbes, both on arable and pasture land. 

In the Pewsey Vale, about Maningford, puch peat 
has beeri-difg and burnt, and the ashes used with sue- 
c^ess; but the peat is not 'so good as that in the neigh* 
bourhbod of Newbury, in Berks. 

Woollen rags are frequently and very successAilIy 
«sed on the strong toanas in the Canning's Yale. 

The foregoing are the principal temporary manures 
of the district ; but there are some spots and veins of 
land, where chalk and lime have been applied as per* 
maaent manures with the greatest success. 

Chalk. — Chalk is well known to be a coraxtor of 
land that has acidity in it, or such as (to use the^ Wilt- 
shire phrase) wants to be ^^ sweetened," to make it bear 
barley. 

Inhere are three kinds of land in this district, on 
which chalk acts with essential service. 

1st, On the red strong lands on the highest part of 
the Downs. 

9dly , On the sand veins, particularly on those which 
are deep and tough, and are of the nature called in 
Wilts, "liver sand.** 

Sdly, On the strong oak-tree clay, or rather loam, in 
the valley at Merc Sedgehill and Semley . 

The red strong land on the high level parts of the 
Downs^ which was once woodland, and sometimes ex- 
pressly 
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prettly called ** wood«sour land/' is astonishingly im* 
prored by chalking. The chalk is gdferally dog un- 
der the surface) but too often too near the surface. The 
upper stratum of the chalk. is bard, and not soluble, 
and will always remain in sinall broken pieces in the 
land, making it loose, or as it is provincially called, . 
^^ rubbly /* The chalk should be dug deeper from one 
great pit, and should be carried in carts initead of 
wheel-barrows. 

The expense of chalking such land with wheel-bar- 
rows, is seldom more than SiL per acre, sometimea m 
low as 2/. 

The usual quantity of chalk laid m land of this de* 
scriptton, is 16 wheel-barrows, or a cart-load, on 9 
square perch, viz. 160 cart-loads on an acre. Autumn 
is the best season for laying it on, and it will be fre- 
quently required to lie three years before it is dissolyed; , 
The land requires a thin ploughing, or light rafter, 
about Christmas, and should then lie till about Mid- 
summer, when it may be clean ploughed, and wiUbe 
fit for sowiog with wheat in seven or«eight weeks after- 
wards. 

The second kind of land, viz. the deep tough sands 
which run round the skirts of the Downs, appear to 
have been nearly all chalked already, though much of 
it was done before the memory of man. The deep 
chalk pits on the edge of the Downs adjoining, or near 
to those veins, afe a sufficient proof of it, and whether 
it be well or ill done, it is considered to be done for 
ever ; and the idea that such land will not bear chalks 
ing a second time, is so strong and general among the 
farmers, that, in their opinion, and to use their owa 
expression, ^^ You may as well inoculate a man for the 
small-pox who has had it already.'* 

This 
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' This observation surely deserves particular enqirirj^ 
and if ti)e fact be as it is here stated, bow necessary is 
it that a due quantity of chalk be applied in the first 
instance ; and how advantageous- woukl it be to the 
landlords to be at part of the expense, and to have the 
land well dressed,, rather than leave it to tenants, who 
in many cases are not judges of the proper quantity, 
mod in others cannot, or will not, afford the expense of 
putting it on. 

The differcnee now observable in the goodness of the 
sand veins, and frequently witliin a very short dis- 
tance, may perhaps in some degree be accounted for 
by their haying been well or ill chalked ; and the con- 
tinued and almost ine;(haustible fertility of some of 
them, though chalked before the memory of matl,- 
shews tlie vast improvement derived from a proper ap-- 
ptication of this valuable manure. 

But perhaps thx; greatest improvement made by 
chalk in this district is on the deep oak-tree loams 
about Mere, Knoyle, Scdgehill, and Semley. This is 
a low flat tract of land under the foot of the chalk*hills, 
of a strong deep loam, with a substratum of clay,, over 
a very thick^vein of bltie marble. The soi] is very 
sour, as appears by its abundant and spontaneous pro- 
duction of oak trees* The occupiers of this land have 
long since known the use of marl, and have used it to 
great advantage. The customary way was to lay it on 
preparatory to a crop of wheat, about 120 curt loads, 
or 80 waggon loads per acre. 

They then took six, eight, or ten successive corn 

crops, and when the land was exliausted, laid it down 

to grass, to re-acquire by rest what it had lost by excr-* 

lion ; bat of l$ite years they have introduced the use of 

WILTS.] I chalk, 
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clialk, ivhich (hey fetch from the edge of the Downs 
at the distance of two or throe miles, and lay usually 
from 30 to near 30 waggon loads on an acre. They 
generally put the chalk on grass land immediately 
from the pit, and let it lie on the ground till it is 
slacked, which will sometimes be two or three years* 
This manure is usually applied to land intended to re* 
main in a state of pasture (the country being in general 
applied to the dairy), and the improvement that has 
been made by it, even upon land previously exhausted 
by ploughing, is astonishing, frequently to double, and 
sometimes treble, its former value* 

In some cases they use chalk on arable land, leav- 
ing it in heaps for a year or two ; so as to slake it pre« 
vious to its being spread on the land ; but as this is 
followed by repeated crops of corn, the land is oflen 
laid down to grass in an exhausted state : the profit 
goes into the tenant's pocket, and the land is left bat 
little the better for the chalking. 

/ ■ • 

f 

• Xfme.— Lime is not gj^nerally used as a niannre in 
this district ; it is in most parts too scarce and too dear 
for that purpose, the kilns barely providing sufficient 
for building. Chalk is almost the only liroeMone of 
the dbtrict ; and though most of the hills are compoied 
of chalk, the veins are very different, and a few only 
are applied to the purposes of lime. More perhaps 
might be found equally applicable with those in use^ 
and consequently more lime might be appropriated to 
manure ; but the dearness of fuel prevents many at* 
tempts of the kind being made* 

In those situations where lime can be procured at s 
tolerably reasonable price, especially in the nei^boar* 

hood 
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hood of Warminster, it has been found to be a Ta1ua« 
b!e manure on the thin, light, sand veins, patticular)7 
on such as are ttiixed with gravel. 

The vein of poor gravelly soil, which rotts pardfel 
with the sartd vein from Sir Richard Hoare^s tower, 
over Hotnihgsham, Deverill, and Warminster com* 
mons, is peculiarly adapted to lime. The Marquis of 
Bath has for many years uised it in bringing iiito culti^ 
vation a tract of this kind of poor land, wbicb he has 
annexed ta his park. 

Lime has generally been applied on land hewtjr 
broken up previons to a wheat crop, and with great 
success. The quantity per alcre varies from 90 to 30 
quarters. But a just proof of its utility as a perma- 
nent manure on this kind of land, may be seen in 
Longleat park, where it has been laid abottt 95 quar- 
tets per acre fresh from the kiln, upon the loose gra- 
velly sides of the steep hills in a state of pasture. Oil 
these parts, though tlie land was previously covered 
only with moss and coarse grass, the lime has brought 
v^etation so near the surface, and consequently encou- 
raged the growth of the finer grasses, especially of the 
annual poa and the white trefoil, that the cattle, par- 
ticularly sheep, feed upon them in preference to tlie 
best land in the park ; and its effects do not appear to 
decrease on those parts which were so manured from SO 
to SO yeafs ago. 

Lime has also been tried with success, on those sandy 
arable lands which were formerly chalked, but in 
which the effects of the chalk are ivearing out. 

But it is fair to remark, that there are some leasous 
to believe (though it certainly merits further trial) that 
lime does Bbt succeed a second time cm sandy or gm- 
Yelly foils, oa which it was (mce used in large quantities 

J 2 as 
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as an ^* alterative manure." Neither have any great 
effects been visible from its use as an alterative oa 
strong clay lands, although tlie Marquis of Bath and 
many other persons have tried it on such sons ; but 
virhen mixed with earth, and used soon afterwards as a 
top-dressing, it has succeeded on land of that descrip- 
tion, particularly when laid upon after-grass in July 
or August. It has also been frequently and repeatedly 
used, and with much' success, as a top-dressing for a 
wheat cropy on land of the same kind in an artfble 
stat^. 

The etkcU of lime, when used as an alterative or as 
a stimulant, appear to be very different. 

I shall not venture an opinion on the causes of this 
diflference ; but I think the subject deserves a further 
investigation. The result of my observations is^ that 
lime is frequently of essential ser vice to pasture Iand& 
in hot soils, but no where ultimately beneficial to 
arable. 

The foregoing are the only permanent manures in 
use in this district* 
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Irrigation, which is justly called by Mr* Kent, 
^^ the greatest and most valuable of all improvements," 
was generally introduced into this district at the latter 
end of the seventeenth, or at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. Many of the most valuable and best 
formed meadows, particularly (hose in the Wyley 
Bourne, were made under the directions of one fanner 

Baver- 
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Baverstock^ of Stockton, between the yean 1700 and 
1705. 

An imperfect scheme of watering had undoubtedly 
been practised before that period. Its introduction in* 
deed into this district may perhaps be almost coeval 
with the practice of shccp-folding, with which it is 
intimately connected ; but the regular mode in which 
those systems are now conducted is certainly not very 
ancient. Many old farmers, who have died within 
the memory of man, remembered when neither the 
water-meadow nor the sheep-fold was man«iged on any 
regular plan. 

Thtory of Water* Meadows. 

The idea of watering meadows, as far as it relates to 
the bringing of water upon the land, was taken from 
'nature. It must have been always observed, that win- 
ter floods produced fertility, provided the water did 
not remain too long. 

The idea of taking the water off the land, and bring- 
ing it on again at will, is the suggestion of art ; and 
the knowledge of the proper time of doing this, is the 
result of observation. 

A water-tneadow is a hot-bed for grass. In what 
manner water acts upon land, so as to accelerate vege- 
tation, is a philosophical problem, which it is not the 
farmer^s province to solve : — it was sufficient for him 
to know that the fact was so. Observations on the 
effects of water so brought on, soon shewed him at what 
period its good properties ceased to act, and when it 
began to do mischief. This observation, therefore, re- 
gulated the time of keeping the water on the land ; and 
this period varied according to the nature of the 

1 3 soil) 
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^il, i\a4 the season Qf (he year, it faeoame aoccf^aiy 
thai he should have such a command of the water a^ 
to take it off immediately when he found the state of 
the land required it. This produced by degrees that 
regular disposition of ws^ter-carriages and water-drain^ 
which, in a well laid o^t meadow, bring on and carrjr 
off the water as systematically as the arteries sind veins 
do thf bipod ia the human body. 

As water- mefidpws are totally unknown in soma par^s 
of the kingdom^ and but very partially known in 
others, and as there is perhaps no county in which the 
system of watering meadows is so well understood and 
practised as in South Wiltshire, we shall here si)eak a 
a little more fully of their natpr^ and properties. 

Nature and Properties of Waier-Meadozcs. — It 
has been already premised, that tlic grand principle of 
a water-meadow is the power of bringing on and car- 
rying off the water at pleasure ; and if this object can 
be accomplished, it is not material what the shape of 
the meadow is, nor that the disposition of the trenches, 
Cprovincially called ^^ the works of the meadow**) 
should be uniform ; but as very little land can be en- 
tirely commanded by water, unless its inequalities are 
reduced by manual labour, it has been found conve- 
nient to adopt two kinds of water-meadows, one for 
land lying on declivities, which must in general be 
watered from springs or small brooks, and the other 
for low land near rivers^ which is watered, from those 
rivers* 

The first kind is called in Wiltshire, a catch-work 
meadow; and the latter, a Jlowing meadow: the latter 



is the most general kind in this district. 
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It is impossible lo give any intelligible written de* 
acription of the mode of making tliese meadows : this 
operation must be scfen, to be properly understood. 

Catch^work Meadows described. — But to elucidate 
the distinction between two kinds of meadow, and to 
give some idea of what are the situations in which they 
may be introduced, it may be necessary to remark, that 
dui ^' catch-work meadow *^' is made by turning a 
spring, or small stream, along the side of a hill, and 
thereby watering the land between the new cut (or, as 
it is provincially called, the ^^ main carriage'*) and 
the original water-course, which now becomes the 
^^ main drain.'' This is sometimes done, in particu- 
lar instances, merely by making the new cut level, and 
stopping it at the end, so that when it is full, the watet 
may run out at the side, and flood the land below it. But 
as the water would soon cease to run equally for any great 
length, and would wash the land out in gutters, it has 
been found necessary to cut snmll parallel trenches, or 
carriages, at distances of SO or 30 feet, to catch the 
water again ;' and each of these being likewise stopt at 
its end, lets the water over its side, and distributes it 
until it is caught by the next, and so on, over all the 
intermediate beds, to the main drain at the bottom of 
the meadow, which receives the water, and carries it 
on to water anc^her meadow bdow, or, if it can be so 
contrived, another part of the same meadow bn a lower 
level. 

To draw the water out of these parallel trenches or 
carriages, and lay the intermediate beds dry, a narrow 
deep drain crosses them at right angles^ at about every 
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* Thi> kind of meadow it very common is Devombire. 
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nine or ten poles length, and leads from tbe main car* 
riflge at top to the main drain at the bottom of the 
meadow. 

When this meadow is to be watered, the ends of the 
Carriages adjoining the cross^dfains are stopt with turf 
dug on the spot^ and the water is thrown over as roucli 
of the meadows n» it will cover well at a time, which 
the watermen call a pitch of work; and when it is ne« 
ccssarj to lay this pitch dry, tliey take out the turis, 
and let the water into the drains, and proceed to watw 
another pitch. 

This kind of water*meadow is seldom expensive; the 
stream of water being usually small and manageable, 
few hatches are necessary ; and the land lying on a de* 
clivity, much less manual labour is required to throw 
the water over it regularly, and particularly to get it 
off again, thtm in the flowing meadows. The expense 
of making such a meadow is usually from 3/. to 5/. 
per acre: the improvement frequently from ISt. an 
acre to at least 40d[. ; the annual expense of keeping up 
the works and watering the meadow, which is usually 
done by the acre, seldom so high as 10^. 6 J. per acre. 

Flowing Meadows described* — In the formation of 
the ^' flowing meadows,^' much more labour and system 
are required. The land applied to this purpose being 
frequently a flat morass, the first object to be consi- 
dered is, how the water is to be carried off when once 
brought on ; and in such situations, this can seldom 
be dorie without throwing the land up in high ridges, 
wilh deep drains between them. 

A main carriage is taken out of the river, at a level 
high enough to command the tops of the ridges, and 
the water is brought by small trenches, or carriages, 

along 
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along the top of eacb ridge, and, by means of move'- 
ftble stops of turf or earth, is thrown over or on each 
side, and ' received by the drains below, whence it is 
collected into a main drain, and carried on to water 
other neadows, or lower parts of the same meadow. 
A tier of these ridges, watered at one time, is called 
a pitch of work. The size of the ridges varies accord- 
ing to the supply of water, bat in general they are 
about SO or 40 feet wide, and 9 or 10 poles long. 

It is obvious from this description, that as the water 
is here used only Qnce in one pitchy this method is only 
applicable to large streams, or to vallies subject to 
floods ; and that as the ridgeis must be formed by ma- 
nual labour, and the hatches requisite to command the 
water on rivers, must be much more expensive than 
those on small brooks. The first cost of the flowing 
meadow is considerably greater than that of the more 
simple method first described. 

The expense of making a flowing meadow will vary 
from IS/, to 20/. per acre, according to the difficulty 
of the ground, and the quantity of hatch- work re- 
quired ; but the increase in the value of the land by 
this operation, is astonishing. The abstract value of 
a good water-meadow may fairly be stated {Lt 6/. per 
acre ; but its value when taken as part of a farm, and 
particularly of a sheep-breeding farm, is almost beyond 
computation ; and when such a meadow is once made, 
it may be said to be made for ever ; the whole expense 
of keeping up the works and watering it, not exceeding 
7$. per acre yearly, and the expense of the hatches, if 
they are well made at fir^t, being a mere trifle for many 
years. 

Supposed Quantity of Water^Meadows in this Dis* 

trict. 
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irict'^ — The number of acres of land in this district 
under this kind of management, has been computed^ 
and ivith a tolerable d^ree of accuracy, to be betweeii 
15 and. 20,000 acres *. 

Indeed it has been found so very beneficial, that 
▼ery few spots of land capable of being watered, remain 
otherwise, unless where some water-mill stands in the 
way, or where some person, who has the command of 
the water above, refuses to let it be taken out of its 
natural course to water the lands below. 

Some new meadows might be made, and very great 
and beneficial (ilteratious in the old ones, if a plan could 
be adopted to get the command of water where neces- 
sary for this purpose, and particularly in the case of 
water-mills : a remedy for tliis will be afterwards pro- 
posed. 

^^ TFateV' Meadows do not make a Country Un^ 
healthy J*^ — It has been alleged, by tliose who know 
very little of water*meadows, that they render the 
country unhealthy, by making the water stagnant. 
Daily observation shews that this opinion is erroneous, 
and the reason is obvious. We have already observed, 
that a water-meadow is ^^ a hot-bed for grass ;" the 
action of the water on the land excites a fermentation ; 
that fermentation would no doubt finally terminate in 
putrefaction ; but the moment putrefaction takes place, 
vegetation ceases* Every farmer knows the comqience- 
meat of this putrefaction, by the scum the water leaves 
on the land ; and if the water be not immediately taken 



* Some considerable additions have been made to the water-meadowar 
of the district since this calculation, but the figures are given from the 
OrigiaalRiepoft. 
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offy (be grass vfill rot, and his meadow will be spoiled 
for the season. The very principle of water*aie2uk>w9 
will not allow water to be stagnant ; it must be always 
kept in action, to be of any service. But besides thisy 
many of the best meadows were, in their original state, 
a stiignant unwholesome morass : the draiping si^ch 
land, and making it so firm that the water may be 
ta^en oflf at will, must surely, instead of injuring a 
country, essentially contribute to the salubrity of the. 
air. 

^' Great Advantages arising from Water^MeadowsJ^^ 
—It is frequently a]»ked, how it conies to pass that, 
although water-meadows are so useful as to be aloiost 
an indispensable appendage to a South Wiltshire farm, 
yet, in other counties where they are not known, the 
want of them is' not felt? nay, that there are even in 
this district many parishes which have none, and which 
bleed lambs without them. To this I answer, that the 
fair question is not, ^* how do other countries manage 
without them ;" but, ^^ how could the fiirmers of this 
district, who are so fortunate as to have water-meadows, 
pursue their present system of sheep-breeding, if those 
meadows were takea away ?"-— it system^ which J do 
not hesitate to say, is more profitable tp themselves, their 
landlordp, and the community at large, than aoy other 
that could be suhstiiuted, in its room. This qoestion 
cannot perhaps be answered better, than by ezhibttiog 
the contrast between those who have water-meadows^ 
and those who have none, in the same district. 

Every farmer who keeps a flock of sheep, and parti* 
cularly a breeding flock, m so cold and late springing 
a district as South Wilts^ knows and feels the coose- 
quences of the month of April->-that mopthbetwem 

hay 
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hay and grass— in which he who has not water-meadows 
for his ewes and lambs, frequently has nothing. The 
cwcs will bring a very good lamb with hay only : per- 
haps a few turnips are preserved for the lambs, which, 
in a very favourable season, may last them through 
March ; bat they are then obliged to go to hay again ; 
the ewes ishrink their itailk, the lambs ^^ pitch and get 
stunted," and the best su/nmer food will not' recover 
them. To prevent this, recourse is had to feeding the 
grass of those dry meadows that are intended for hay, 
the young clovers, and frequently the young wheat ; 
in fiict, every thing that is green. And who will pre- 
tend to estimate what is the ^oss that a farmer sufers by 
this expedient ? 

The ray-grass on the exposed parts of this district, is 
seldom ** a bite" for the sheep till May-day. If the 
season should permit any turnips to be kept till that 
time, which can seldom be depended upon (the obser- 
vations respecting Swedish turnips in Chap. Vll. Sect. 
11, are a proof of the correctness of this sanguine opi- 
nion of water-meadows expressed by the Original Com- 
piler), they are not only of little nourishment to the 
stock, but they exhaust the land, so as to prejudice the 
succeeding crop ; and it ought to be remarked, by the 
way, that in many parts of this district, the soil is not 
at all favourable to the production of turnips. It there- 
fore necessarily follows, that a farmer under these cir- 
cumstances has no certain resource to support his stock 
during this month, b\it hay ; and even in that he is 
sometimes disappointed, by having been obliged in the 
preceding spring ix} feed all the land which he had laid 
up for a hay crop. He is tben under the necessity of 
buying hay, and that frequently at the distance of 
many miles ; and to add to this distress at this critical 

time, 
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timC) his young ewes are brought home from wintering, 
to be kept nearly a month on hay alone. 
. In this month, which so often ruins .the crops and 
exhausts tlie pockets of those sheep-breeding farmers ' 
.vha have no water-meadows, the water«mead fiurmers 
may be truly said to be ^^ in clover.'* They train up 
Iheir dry meadows early, so as almost to ensure a crop 
of hay; they get their turnip land fed off in time to pre- 
pare it for barley, and they have the great advantage of 
a rioh fold ta manure it ; they save a month's hay, and 
bave no occasion to touch their field grass till there is a 
good bite for their sheep ; and their Iambs are as for« 
ward at May-day, as those of their less lucky neigh* 
boars are at Midsummer; and after all, they are nearly 
certain of a crop of h%j on their water-meadows, be 
the season what it may. i 

Management of Water^Meadows. ^^The manage- 
ment of water-meadows, as well as it can be described 
ID an account necessarily concise, is as follows : — in the 
aatuma.ihe after-grass is eaten off quite bare, when the 
manager of the mead (provincially the dromner) begins 
to clean out the main drain, and the main carriage, 
and to '^ right up the works," that is^ 'to make good 
all the carriages and drains whicb the cattle have trod- 
den in, so as to have one tier or pitch of work ready 
fiir drowning. This is immediately put nnder water 
(if water be plenty enough)^ whilst the drowner is pre- 
paring the nest pitch. 

In the flowing meadows, this work ought to be done, 
if possible, early enough in the autumn to have the 
whole meadow ready to catch the. first floods after 
Hicbadinas ; the water being th^ first washing of the 

arable 
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arable lands on the sides of the cbalk-Ii ilk, asifellstft 
of the dirt from the roads, is theli thick and good. 

The tetigth of this autttmnal watering cannot be pre* 
eiselj stated^ as mnch depends npon situations andcir* 
citmslaneeB ; bat if water can be commanded in abntt*- 
dance, the custom is, to gire the meadows a '^ tborouglk 
good soaking at first," perhaps for a fortniglitor three 
iMriiS) with an intermission of two or three days durinjg 
that period ; and somfetimes for the space of two fdrt^ 
nighiti^ allowing an interyat of a week between thetn; 
The works are then made as dry as possible, to encou* 
rage the growth of the grass. This first soaking is to 
make the land sink and pitch close together ; a circnm- 
stance of great consequence, not only to the quantity, 
bat to the quality of the gmss, and particularly to em* 
courage the shooting of new roots, which the grass is 
continually forming, to support the forced growth 
abore* 

"While the grass grows freely, a fresh watering is not 
wanted ; but as soon as it fiags, the water must be i««i 
peated for a few days at a time ; always keeping this 
fundomtntal rule in view, ^^ to make the meadowa as 
dry as possible after every watering ; and to take off 
the water the moment any scum appears npon the land^ 
wbiob shews that it bas already had water enough." • . 

Some flieadows that will require the water for three 
weeks in October, and the two following months, wiH 
not perhaps bear it a week in February or March, and 
sometimes scarcely two days in April and May. 

In tbr catch«meadoW9, which are watered by springs, 
ibe great object is, to keep the works of them very dry 
between tbe intervals of watering ; and as such siltt^ 
atioflt OM sriidom affected by floods, and genwA j ha¥tr 

too 
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too I idle water, it is necessary io make the most of tlie 
water, bj catching and roasing* it ad often ito possible $ 
and as the upper works of every pilch wilt be liable to 
get more wafer than those lower dowD| a longer tiiM 
should be given to the latter^ so as to make /them ai 
equal as possible. 

Custom of Feeding Water^Meaidws wiih Skeep.*»^ 
'Wt have already remarked, that the gteat Object of 
an early crop of water-meadow grass, in this district^ 
is to enable the farmer to breed early lambs. 

As soon as the lambs are abte to travel with the e#eB 
<perhaps about the middle of March), the flock is put 
into the water-meadows. Care is, or ought tobe tafcto^ 
to make them as dry as possible for some days before 
the sheep b^m to feed them-; and on account of the 
quickness of the grass, it is not usual to allow the ewes 
and lambs to go into them with empty belKes, nor before 
the morning dew is gone. The general hours of feeding 
ave from t^ or eleven in the morning, till four or five 
in the evening, when the sheep are driven to the fold, 
which at that time of the year is generally on the bar- 
ley-fallow* 

The grass is daily hurdled out in portions, accord- 
ing to the number of sheep, to prevent their trampling 
it^lown ; but a few spacer are left in the hurdles, for 
the lambs to get through, and feed forward in the fresh 
grass. One acre of good grass will be sufficient for50(^ 
GOQpks for a day : the great object is, to make the 
water-meadow grass last till the barley sowing U 
finished. 

Meadow laid up for Itay. — ^As soon as this fiisifr 
crop of grass is eaten off by the ewes and Iambs, the 
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water is immediately thrown over the meadows*, and 
they are then made perfectly dry, and laid up for hay. 
Six weeks are generally sufficient for this crop : it scl- 
dom requires eight, and tliere have been instances of 
great crops being produced in five weeks. 

Nature of Water-Meadow //a//.— The grass of 
water-meadows being frequently large and coarse in its 
nature, it is necessary to cut it young ; and if it be well 
made, the hay is of a peculiarly nourbhing milky qna« 
lity, either for ewes or dairy cows. 

In some instances the water-meadows arc laid up for 
a second crop; but this is only done when hay is 
scarce : not t)iat the practice is supposed to be inju* 
rious to the land ; but the grass being of that herba*. 
ceous soft nature, takes so much time to dry, that the 
hay is seldom at that season well saved. The grass is 
of much greater value io be fed with dairy cows. A 
flush of after-grass so early and so rank, will be pre«L 
cisely of the same comparative service to the dairy, as 
the spring feed has been described to be to the ewesatid 
lambs. The cows remain in the meadows till the 
drowncr begins to prepare for the winter watering. 

Water'Mendows iafefor Sheep in the Springs but 
Will rot them in the ^itrli/mit.— Wafer-meadows are 
considered to be perfectly safe for sheep in the spring, 
even the land that would rot them if it were not wa- 
tered ; but in the autumn, the best water-meadows are 
supposed to be dangerous. This, at present, is a 

* Two or three days are luffident for each catch at this season of the 
yeiP. 
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mjstery in the operations of Nature ; and a discoyerjr 
of tbe reason might perhaps tend, in some measure, to 
a discovery of the causes of the rot in sheep. But the 
circumstance itself is rather an advantage than dther* 
vrise to this district, as it obliges the fanners to keep a 
few dairy cows to feed the. waten>meadows in the au- 
tumn, and to provide artificial grasses, or other green 
crops; for their sheep during that period. 

Proper Soils for Water^Mcadows. 

From what we have so repeatedly urged on the ne- 
cessity of making water-meadows,^ dry as well as wet, 
every render must have inferred the advantage of hav- 
ing them, if possible, on a warm absorbent bottom*. 

The bottom or subsoil- of the water-meadow, is of 
much more consequence, than tbe quality or depth of 
the top-soil. But it must not be inferred, that land 
whose substratum is peat or clay, cannot be conside- 
rably improved by watering, for there are many g^od 
meadows on such soils; yet it is proper to remark, 
that they are not so desirable, on account of the diffi- 
culty of drawing the water from them, and making 
them firm enough to bear treading. 

A loose gravel, or what is perhaps still better, a bed 
of broken flint, with little or no intermixture of earthy 
wh^feTCf ^t can be obtained, is the most desirable bot- 
tom. 



• There is a striking proof of the truth of this remark in the water- 
meidows near Hungerford, and particularly at Standen. Although they 
are laid out in no regular plan, and in many instances there are no drains 
to empty the water carriages, yet the gravel bottom is so very absorbent, 
that the water will soak out in a few hours, and the meadows be left a» 
dry at if they were watered on the most systematic plan : and few me^ds 
io die county produce better crops, either of spring feed or of hay. 
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In many of Ae best meadows in thid dktricty where 
the gttbstratuin is a warm absorbent ^arel, or a bod of 
broken flint, the soil is hot six inches in depth, and 
yet it is quite saflScient, in seasons when water is pknty ; 
as the grass will root in the warm gravel in preference 
to the best top*soiI whatever, and such meadows always 
produce the earliest grass. Nor is it very material of 
what kind of grasses the herbelge is composed, when 
the meadow is made : if there be always a sufficient 
quantity of water at command, that kind of grass will 
predominate which best agrees with the soil and the 
water ; but if the supply of water be irr^ular, those 
grasses will [^vail which can bear wet* and dry ; ftn4 
it is a circumstance worthy of our notice, that some of 
the worst grasses in their native state, will become thp 
best when made succulent by plenty of water. 



SECT, v.— LONG GRASS MEAl>OWS. 

Nature has given us a striking lesson on. this sub- 
ject in this district, viz. in the two small meadows at 
Orcheston (a village lying about six miles to the N. W. 
of Amesbury), usually called the ^^ Long Glass 
Meads." 

These meadows adjoin each other, and contain to^ 
gether only two acres and an half ; and yet the crop 
they produce, in some seasons, is so immense, and of 
so good a quality, that the tithe hay of them was onoe 
sold (according to the information of the tenant) for 
the sum of five guineas. 

Much has been said and little understood about these 
meadows, and the grass they produce. Many propo* 

sab 
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sab and attempts have been made to propagate the 
grass, and many skilfal botanists have returned from 
the spot, without discovering which was the long 
grass, so diffisrent is its appearance at different seasons. 
It has been, however, lately discovered by Mr. Sole, 
of Bath, and communicated to the Bath Society, that 
the greatest part of the herbage of these meadows is v 
nothing more than the ^^ black couch," or '^ conchy 
bent,'^ the agrostis stolonifera^ one of the worst grasses, 
in its native state, which the kingdom produces, and 
the peculiar plague of the farmers of this district. It 
usually abounds in such arable land as is too poor to 
bear the white couch (triticum repens), and is the 
general and almost only herbage of the old, burn-beaked, 
worn-out downs, and in that situation is so coarse and 
wiry, that no cattle will eat it : it forms a thick tough 
covering over the lands, which preserves itself, and 
destroys every thing else. But in these meadows, when 
fed abundantly with water, it is of a juicy nourishing 
quality, and makes the .most desirable hay \n the dis- 
trict, particularly for sheep. These meadows lie in 
the upper part of the bourne that runs from Tilshead 
to Stapleford, and, in some winters, the rivulet that 
passes through them is very inconsiderable. They are 
not laid out in any regular form tot waterings the sup- 
ply of water being too partial ; but they depend entirely 
upon the floods ; and being situated at a sharp turn of 
a narrow part of the valley, the water makes an eddy, 
and deposits its sediment upon them. The substratum 
of these meadows is an almost entire bed of loose flints, 
in which the roots of grass freely run, and produce 
strong sQCC/alent shoots, which fall down, and taking 
root at the joints, send forth other shoots, which in like 
manner drop and root again, so that the stalk is fre- 

K 2 . ofx^\ii\^ 
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qoently eight or ten feet in length from the drigtnal 
root ; and thpugb the crojv is exceedingly (hick^ it is 
perhaps not 18 inches in height. 

- But this grasSy though very abundant in these two 
meadows, prevails, in most of the meadows which lie 
below them on the same stream ; and whenever the 
"winters are productive of floods^ the grass in all of 
them is abundant in quantity and succulent in quality, 
and the bay is exceedingly nutritive;' but in a year 
nben water is scarce, their produce is extremely small^ 
and of a very bad quality*. 

On examining other meadows in dificrent bournes of 
ibis district, Tve find the same grass uniformly to 
abound in those situated near the spring-heads, and 
vhidi in some years have plenty of water, and in others 
Hone at all* The same remark on its variation in qua* 
lity and quantity, according to the wetness or dryness 
of the winter, is equally just. 

The most probable way of accounting for it is, that 
* it is almost the only gr^lss common to water-meads that 
irill stand wet and dry ; for though it flourishes most 
ikhen under water, yet no dry weather will kill it* 

> f 

Clauses in Acts of Enclosure, '^li is customary^ 
and absolutely necessary in the enclosure of common 
meadows, to give the Commissioners full power to 
direct, alter, and regulate the flooding of the several 
allotments to be set out therein ; and great improve- 
ments might be made, if new carriages and drains were 
allowed out of the public funds of such enclosures. 



• This ift exactly the case at present {May 1810): there has been so 
little water in the meadows, that it wasdithcuh to procure a fine speci- 
men of the long grass to send up in turf to the Board of Agriculture. 
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CHAP. XIIL 



EMBANKMENTS. 



WILTSHIRE being an inland county, and (li© 
rivers within this district seldom flowing with any de- 
gree of iihpetuosity, or extending far from their liatii* 
ral banks, no observations are necessary oh this subject. - 
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LIVE STOCK. 



^ SECT; I. — CATTLB. 

OXEN ar^ not generally used for ploughing in 
this district ; in some parts^ \¥here the cow-downs have 
been divided, they are less used than formerly ; and it 
^is very probable that the gradual decrease of cow 
downs, which will be the consequence of the ]and*8 
being put into severalty^ will tend gradually io abolish 
the working of oxen, especially on the hilly parU of 
the district. 

In. the sand veins, where the land runs kindly to 
pasture, the putting the common-fields in severalty 
will have perhaps the contrary effect ; but it must not 
be imagined, that the arguments which have been so 
oft^ and so successfully urged, on the comparative 
advantages of using oxen instead of horses, are not 
known or understood in Wiltshire. There are local 
reasons peculiar to many parts of this district, whidi 
will always prevent oxen from coming into general use. 
The iirst and principal one is, the present scarcity of 
enclosed grass land, and the very little tendency appa* 
rent in a large portion of the soil to pasture ; the next 
is the peculiar diflSculty of working them on the pub- 
lic roads, on account of the distance at which many 
farms are situated from market ; the steepness of the 
hills, andAhe sharp flints with which the roads abound. 

This 
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*rhis la^t reason necessarily obliging every farmer 'who 
isanries cori| to market to keep at least six. horses, the 
use of oxen is in a great measure superseded among 
small farmet^, and the laige ones are unfortunatdy, 
not only in Wiltshire, but in most other counties, too 
ibnd of iBtout fine horses, and their men too proud of 
shewiftg them, to give them up for oxen. 

There are, however, exceptions to thb remark. Some 
of the most intdl^ent farmers persevere in the use of 
DMn, and find Chera (especially since they have ex** 
changed the yoke for the cotUtr) to answer a very g«od 
purpose. As a shifting «tock, where a farmer >/raiits 
idOte strength At one time of the year <lian' another^ 
t)Xen are peculiarly proper, they being more eaisily 
bought and sold, and at a less loss or risk than luttseB; 
and where a farmer has a quantity ^f rough down lands, 
f am^t^early of opinion, that the treading of a few 
oxen trill increase the sfaeep*fecd more than their catiog 
will diminish it. I have seen so many instances of 
downs decreasing in goodness, when changed from 
cow-downs to sheep-downs, ai fully to convince me of 
this fact. 

Cow Sft)eft.-*-Although milch cows hatte paid very 
wdl of late, and milk and btftter are indispensably ne^ 
fMssaty , the rag» for keeping ^^ fine sheep^ ■ has almost 
driven cows out 6f this district ; and wer6 thate not it 
necessity of keeping them to feed the water-meads in 
the autumn (when they are not safe for sheep), and to 
eat barley stra^w, and to make manure in the winter^ 
there would soon be very few cows in South Wiltshire. 

As cows are not a favourite stock in the corn part of 
this district, the farmers are of course not very partU 
cular about their breed* The great farmers frequently 
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let tbeir dairy cows hy the jear ; the usual price is 
from 71. to 10/. per cow. The cows are kept, and 
fresh ones supplied when necessary, by the landlord. 

In alarger portion of the south-west skirts of the dis- 
trict, adjoining to Dorsetshire, viz. at Sedgehill, Semleyj 
&c. great numbersof caws are kept purposely for making 
butter, and which, with the contiguous parts of Dorr 
setshire iand Somersetshire, furnish the chief supply of 
butter that is used, not only in Bath and Salisbury^ 
but also in the towns immediately in the neighbour* 
hood of the great cheese dairies in North Wilts. Wei 
may here remark^ that the North Wiltshire dairies seU 
dom make any except whey butter, while the above- 
mentioned district makes so little cheese, that the towmt 
in its neighbourhood buy the greatest part of their 
cheese frond Somersetshire or North Wiltshire* 

Whether there really be a particular disposition in 
cows of one dbtrict to produce more butter,' and the 
other to produce more cheese ; whether it be the pecu- 
liar skill of the dairy«women in each district, in their 
respective operations, or whether It be only prejudice, 
sanctioned by custom, is an object of curiosity, if not 
of use ; but as butter is an article of more constant in- 
dispensable 'consumption than cheese^ it is a fortunate 
circumstance for the county of Wilts, that the inha- 
bitants of a large district, in that and the* adjoining 
countiesi think'it a profitable concern to make butter 
for sale. 
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SECT. II. — SHEEP. 

Thc sheep stock of this district is an object of the 
grieatest importance. It may, indeed, be called the 
bonis of Wiltshire Down husbandry. 

The peculiar aptitude of the soil and climate to 
sheep, the singular use of shccp-folding on arable land ^ 
Qaturally light and loose, the necessity of making shef^p 
the carriers of dung, in situations where the distance 
from home and the steepness of the hills almost pre* 
\ elude the possibility of carrying it by any other mode, 
and particularly the advantages that art has given the 
£irmerB of this district of getting early grass, by 
means of thoir numerous water-meadows, whereby they^ 
are enabled to breed lambs both for the supply of their 
stock, and for the market, are the principal reasons 
which have contributed to give to Wiltshire the high 
rank it bears among the sheep- breeding counties. 

The following pages respecting the Wiltshire breed 
.of sheep, arc entered here nearly verbatiqi from the 
Original Report in 1794. At that time the observa- 
tions applied pretty generally to the county at large ; 
they attacli now partially Hiroughout the twodistricts, 
and. are therefore preserved. Some information re- 
specting the present state of the sheep stock in South 
Wilts, will be found at the conclusion of this Section. 
. The number oi sheep kept in this district cannot be 
exactly ascertained ; but from tlie best information that 
can be collected, it appears that the number of Iambs 
bred yearly is at least 150,000, and tliat the whole 
summer stock of sheep, including lambs, is very little, 
if any, short of 500,000. 

Notwilh- 
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Notwithstanding the seeming immensity, it is a fact, 
ihat the sheep stock of South Wiltshire has been for 
many years gradually decreasing, and that it is now 
less by many thousands than it was fifty years ago. 
On the sand veins, particularly on the rich parts of 
them in Pewsey Vale, the introduction of a better mods 
of husbandry by the abolition of fallows, and the raid- 
ing green crops, has tended to decrease the Bummer 
sheep stock ; but as this system enables the occupien 
to winter sheep for the down fanners, and that in a 
tnnch better way than they were heretofore wiutercjd, it 
may be said to be rather beneficial than injurious to 
the district. 

But on the down part of this district, where the 
sleep-fold is indispensably necessary to the ptodoctioii 
of corn, a diminution of the sheep stock is a seriooS 
evil. That this diminution has really taken plaoe^ 
and to a great extent, is a fact ; but as many of the 
farmers who see it, and feel the effects of it, are puz- 
zled to account for it, the cause is not very obvious ; 
perhaps, indeed, it may be produced by a combina- 
tion of causes. There are two that strike every person* 
very forcibly, who has observed the husbandry of the 
county for the last thirty years, *^ the pride of keep* 
ing fine sheep, and the rage there has been of late 
years for ploughing up the sheep-downs.*' Thcfor^ 
mer, by flattering the vanity of a farmer, prevents him 
from seeing his real interest; and the latter, by putting 
a tem^rary supply of money in his pocket, makes it 
his interest to conceal the future consequences, parti* 
•akrljr from his landlord. 



Purposes 
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Purposes for which Sheep are kept in this District. 

The best clue to this enquiry, is an investigation of \ 
the purposes for which sheep are kept ^n this district. 
The first and principal of these is undoubtedly tbe^ 
dung of the sheep-fold, and the second is the wooh 
The improyement of the carcass luras not heretofore 
tliooght a primary object, and perhaps is in some de- 
gree incompatible with the great object of this district, 
Tis. the hardiness of the animal, necessary to enable it 
to get its food on a close fed pasture ; to walk two or 
three miles for that food, and to carry its dung the 
same distance back to fold ; and the breeding lambs 
was looked upon as a necessary consequence, rather 
than as a primary cause of keeping such flock. A 
supply of ewe lambs for the keeping up this stock was 
necessary. Tlie wether lambs lived equally hard witii 
the ewes during the summer, and were sold in the au- 
tumn for the wether stock of those that had 4$9i^conYe* 
nience of breeding ; and such of the ewes as were 
thought too old to breed, were sold off for fatting. Oh 
this system, the carcass either of the ewe or lamb was 
very little attended to. 

But the practice of the breeders in this district is now 
almost totally altered. The first and great object at 
this time is tlie improvement of the carcass both of 
the ewe and lamb, and particularly of the latter, and 
the att^tion is directed much more to the quality of 
the lambs they breed than to the quantity. «nf^ 

The pride of having fine lambs, and conseql||kliljP0' 
of having the name of selling them for the highest 
prices, certainly tends to lessen the stock of breeding 
ewes^ and to exclude old ewes from that stock ; and as 

such 
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oi^en nostrils ; wide in their bosoms, and little or no' 
wool on their bellies : — in fact, by making them a much 
larger handsomer aniraal. 

The opponents of the present kind of sheep say, that 
those alterations have made them less hardy and worse 
nurses, and in particular, so very nice in their food, 
that they will starve on the same kind, of land on which 
the old sort of sheep lived well; and that they are sub* 
ject to disorders (particularly to the disorder called the 
goggles) which were not known till this alteration of 
the stock took place ; they also say, that this new kind 
of sheep being sa much nicer in their food, and reject* 
ing the feed of the Downs, on which the chief depen* 
dence for sheep food is, have suffered the herbage to 
grow gradually coarser ; and that the farmers, in at« 
tempting to remedy this evil, by siiortening their stock 
of sheep, have made it worse ; it being a well-known 
fact, that the closer the Downs are fed, the more steels 
they will keep. 

Under these ideas, many attempts have been lately 
made to introduce new kinds of sheep, and particiilady 
the South Down sheep from Sussex. 

As this sort may not be known to all who read i\m 
Survey, it may not be improper to say, that they avs 
ft short-legged low sheep, without horns, and generally 
with black faces and legs ; low and light in their fore 
quarters, but very good in their back and hind quar- 
ters ; small and light in their heads and necks, and 
offals in general; full of wool, and that wool com- 
monly very fine. The weight of their fleeces is nearly 
as much as those of the Wiltshire sheep, but the value 
is Sd. to Is. per pound more ; the wool being appli- 
cable to the uses in which the coarser Spanish kindfr are 
employed, that of making an inferior kind of superfine 

broad 
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broad elotb. The carcasses of the wethen nsualiy 
fipom 55 to 80 lbs. each. 

How far this sort will answer, time and experieoce 
must determine. Those who keep them say, that tbcy 
live so much hardier, and feed so much closer, that 
they can keep 900 well on the same land that would 
only keep SOO Wiltshire sbeep ; that they are more 
docile, will feed more contentedly, and stay moce 
quietly in the fold ; they also say that they are able^ 
by keeping this kind of stock, to .breed more lambs; 
and that the ewes are such good nurses, the lambs will 
be of equal itidividual value with the Wiltshire lambs; 
tliat the wool, by the improved quality as well as by 
Hhe increased quantity, will almost double the profit 
they have hitherto had from Wiltshire sbeep ; and that 
by the increased number they keep, they will be better 
i(b1e to dung their arable land : and they see no disad- 
vantage in them, but that the old ewes, when sold off 
fbr fatting, will not yield' so much individually as the 
Wiltshire ewes; but then they say, ^^ that they shall 
have three to sell instead of two; and that the wethers^ 
iHien fiitted, always sell for a halfpenny or near a penny 
per pound dearer in Smithfield than horned sheep." 

In point of proportional beauty, they certainly caa* 
liot be compared with a Wiltshire sheep : how fiir their 
merits may tend to bring them into general use, time 
roust determine. But an experiment is now making* 
in many parts of the county, in consequence of the 
benevolence and public spirit of His Majesty, in pro* 
curing rams from Spain, and distributing them by 
means of the Bath Society, of the Earl of Aylesbury, 
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sacb a stock will not live hnrd enough to keep the 
Dqwhs close fed, farmers have been induced to break 
those downs up under an idea of improving their sheep 
feed. 

A great portion of this kind of land (as we have ex- 
plained) produces at first both corn and grasses in 
abundance ; but being thin and loose in its staple, is 
soon exhausted with a repetition of crops : the grasses 
sown soon wear out. The coarse natural grasses, par- 
ticularly the " black couch," or " couchy bent^* 
(agrostis stoloniferajj and that ui a starved reduced 
state, take possession of and cover the land, and a 
young tender-mouthed flock of sheep will rather starve 
than feed on it. 

This evil has grown so serious, that many farmers 
who have the misfortune to find their downs in this 
state, have been obliged to drop breeding entirely ; and 
as they must have sheep to dung their land, they keep 
a flock of wether sheep, which they renew from time 

r 

to tinje by buying of their breeding m ighbours. 

The necessity, therefore, of keeping that kind of 
sliecp that is most proper for the soil and climate of the 
district, and mosf suitable to the uses to which they 
are to be applied in it, is sufliciently obvious ; but the 
question, " Which is the best kind of sheep for Wilt- * 
shire Downs ?" althougB it has been long and warmly 
agitated, has not yet been resolved : ex|)ericncc must 
and will hereafter decide it. It is not for me to pre- 
tend to a decisive opinion on so important a question^ 
while so many intelligent experienced farmers differ so 
materially upon it; but I will endeavour as impartially 
as 1 can, to give the reasons adduced by each parly 
in support of their respective opinions. 

The kind of sheep which is chiefly kept in South 

Wiltshire, 
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say tliat it Is absolutely determined y because Uiere are 
yet left, candidates for tbe original stock of the county. 
PuUic opinion, however, seems to have given a de- 
cided preference to the South Down; as the niunber 
tbereof now kept in this district (including the crosses), 
compared with the Wiltshire horned sheep, bears nearlj 
an inverse ratio with the stock of the two kindd in 1794. 
The South Downs were introduced into Wiltshire ia 
17894 by Mr. Migfaell, of Kennett t they were after- 
wards <:fos8ed with Wiltshire ewes, and other breeds; 
but of late years, the pure natives of Sussex have boea 
generally adopted. Perhaps the numerous crosses that 
were made with South Down sheep, may be traced to 
the de^ire of retaining some of the blood of their owa 
breed, rather than to any objection to the new sort in- 
trodoced ; and as the pride of stock had at that time 
brought a large animal into the common flocks, it could 
hardly be expected that so great a change in men's 
inlnds was to be immediately effected^ It has now been 
proved that the smallncss of the animal is one of its 
great recommendations, in a country where summer 
food is scarce, and winter foocJmaised with difficulty. 
The excellence of the wool, which has been increasing 
in price up to 3s, 6d» per pound, has also tended to 
recommend Soulh Down sheep to Wiltshire farmers ; « 
the fine wool being much sought after, whilst the coarse 
Drools are scarcely saleable at any price. The breed of 
lambs has been. so much increased by this introduction, 
that I am confidently assured, full orie-third more are 
raised in the coucity than under the former stock ; it is 
even presumed that at thU moment Wiltshire ranks, in 
point of number of sheep, nearly- as liigli as any breed-, 
ing county in the kingdom. The crosses of Spanish 
sheep into various breeds of this kingdom, as alluded 

l2 to 
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to ijn tbe fof^oiDg pages, yiex6 not carried to any 
gtcat extent by landholders in Wiltshire till very re- 
wnilj^ Some experiments were made, and sofiuas 
related to the improvement of the \frool, they werfe YOty 
flattering ; but the state of that peninsula not allowing 
our manufacturers to depend on Spain for the stock of 
wool hitherto received, .many speculative men in this 
district, as well as in other counties, are now breeding 
Spanbh sheep, as stock for general farming purposes, 
from the flocks lately imported by His Majesty. Tbe 
result of the doubts which, 16 years ago, wene enter- 
^ined and expressed respecting the South Downs, 
makes me cautions of publishing opinions on this new 
sort of breeding stock. It is certain, the value of the 
wool will pay for some extraordinary care during the 
winter months, and particularly at the time wh^ the 
ewes are yeaning ; but it is doubted whether the general 
habits of Wiltshire farmers will permit them to pay this 
superior attention. The South Downs, being hardy, 
able to bear travelling, and excellent nurses, are very 
likely to continue the &vourite stock of the district; 



SECT. III.— HOBSES. 

The horses used for agriculture in this district, were 
so generally considered to be improper for the work 
assigned them, that, in tbe original publication of the 
Survey of Wilts, they are only mentioned under the 
liead of ^^ Errors in Stock.'' In some few instapces 
improvements have been since made, by introducing 
SuiToIk stallions, thereby producing a smaller, more 
compact animal, and with a quicker step both in the 

field 
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field and on the road ; but, anfortanaiely, the pride of 
stock still exists in this breed among the Wiltshire 
farmers ; and the observations entered in the Chapter 
which forms the '^ Conclusion** of this district, apply 
to the piiesent times as well as to the past. 



SECT. IV. AND V. — ^ASSES AND MULES. 

Nf.ither asses nor mules are used for agricttltnral 
purposes in Wiltshire. 



SECT. VI.— HOGS. 

The old pig of this district, the large white long 
eared, when kept to a proper age, well fatted with 
com, and its bacon well dried with wood, acquired 
the character which the county has so long and de^ 
servedly maintained for good bacon ; but it must be 
remarked, that these bacon bogs were one year and a 
half, and frequently two years old, when killed. Age 
gave that firmness of flesh so desirous in bacon. 

The present fashion of introducing those kind of 
animals which come early to perfection, has been most 
singularly successful in improving the breed of pigs. 
The China pig and black African (or negro) pig, will 
come to perfection in half the time that the old Wilt* 
shire pigs would do, with much worse, and proportion* 
ably less food, of course the former are the most pro- 
fitable to the breeder ; and in delicacy of flesh, the new 
kinds are certainly much superior to the old ; but in 

L 3 their 
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their pnre state tliey are much bcKer for pork than ba* 
con. Tbey are too ^roall io their carcasses^ aiid run 
too mach to fat and too little to lean for bacon, and- 
particularly for hams ; but a mixture of either of these 
kinds, and particularly of the negro pig withibe large 
Wiltshire pig, has been found to answer expeedingly 
'well : this cross is now the prevailing pig of this 
district, and in point of profit is certainly the most 
advantageous ^tock* Tbe^ usual weight p( the carcass 
is from ten to fourteen score ; and though perhaps the 
fi^m|ie$s pf the lj[esb pf the old /W^illshire bacon be in a 
certain degree lessened by this mixture, the delicacy 
of the flavour of the mixed breed, and above all, the 
increased profit in keeping Ihem, make ample amends 
for it. The Wiltshire labourers' object to the n^ro 
pig from^ this peculiar circumstance, that the very 
make and shape of the animal render it unfit for a poor 
man'3 £imily ; though the profit 09 fatting it be greater 
than the old sort, yet as t^e hams are usually sold^ 
they complain their stock of bacon increases but slo^Iy^ 
from the sbojrtne^s of the flitq.hes^ 
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CONCLUSION TO SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 



IMPROFBMBJITS SUGGESTED. 



* The apparent errors in the stock and husbandry of 
South Wiltshire, have been so often mentioned in the 
course of the foregoing observations, that it is unneces- 
Barjf to repeat at length the argumentS^ that have been 
used, to prove that they really are ^* errors." A brief 
recital of them "will be suflScient. 



SECT. I. ^EBROBS IN STOCK. 

The errors in stock may be reduced to one general 
cause, viz. ^^ the pride or vanity of possessing lai^e 
handsome animals." 

\st^ Error in Sheep S/oci.— As to sheep in parti* 
cular, this pride of sjtock, however commendable, and 
however profitable it may be in countries that are 
adapted to it, does not seem at all suited to the bleak 
hills of Wiltshire. 

^^ Warmth and shelter are as necessary to produce 
perfect symmetry in the parts of an animal, as to un- 
fold the wings of a butterfly, or expand the petals of a 
carnatiop." Where these requisites to animal per- 
fection cannot be had, it is useless to attempt breeding 
for beauty. 

l4 But 
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Bat it may be asked, wbetlier those reqnisitei cannot 
be had, and warm sheltered situations be foand , in 
Wiltshire. Undoqbtedlj they may ; but not in a 
diecp-fold on Wiltshire hills, and particularly at that 
time of the year when the fold is almost invaluable— 
*^ the fold of ewes and Iambs for a barley crop." 

It can never be too often repeated, that so long as 
South Wiltshire remains a corn country, the sheep- 
fold must be the sheet-anchor of its (lusbandry ; and 
until a new method can be found to manure, its hill 
lands equally efficacious with the sheep-fold, breeding 
^heep, as a science^ solely for the beauty of the shape, 
can never be introduced, with success into this district. 

2dy Error in Horses. — The pride or vanity of stock 
has been almost as hurtful to the farmers of this district 
in the article of horses as in sheep. 

In both instances, the attention has been much more 
directed to get large than useful animals. Large 
beavy-heeled black horses have long been the fasbiony 
and h^ve almost driven the smart, active, and) reallj 
useful horses out of the district. 

There are, undpubtedly, sopae situations where the 
^teeppess of the hills and the heaviness of the soil 
require more than ordinary i^trength ; but surely it 
would be better ip add to the number of horses 
upon particular occasions, than to increase the si^e, 
especially as the rpads to the market towns are in 
general very good. 

It has been often asserted, that the benefits the Wilt- 
shire farmers derite from their excellent markets, are 
not commensurate with the expense of keeping fine 
horses to carry their corn to them. 

Great horses not only cost proportionably more at 

first 
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^rst than small ones, but require much motesLuA better 
food to keep up their flesh ; and the pride of a fanner 
in buying such horses, is followed by the pride of his 
carter in keeping them as fat as possible ; and as their 
food (which in general is barley) is taken from the barn 
unmeasured, the expense of keeping. them is seldom 
exactly known. 

There are many instances, where the expense of keep^ 
ing up a fine team of horses amounts to nearly the rent 
of the farm on which they are kept ; and this expense 
is Yery seldom counterbalanced by any profit arising 
from buying them when colts, and selling them at fiva 
or six years old to go in stage-waggons, or London 
drays, although this has been the great pretence for 
Jseeping large horses. Hundreds of colts have been 
bought at thirty guineas a-piece finr the chance of seUv 
ing one now and then for fbjty-fi^ve or fifiy , two or three 
years afterwards, under the idea that they earn their 
bread during the time the farmers keepthem, and the 
advance in their price is all gain. Bat this is ceriaialjr 
a mistake : a large horse seldom comes to perfection 
till six years old ; and during its progress to perfec* 
tion, it must he nursed and treated tenderly, and &• 
Toured in its work^ or it will never attain its full siste 
and beauty. 

This nursing and tesder treatment must be at the ex- 
pense of the farmer^ and the favour of work at the ex* 
pense of the older horses ; so that the young ones, in« 
stead of earning the bread they eat, are eating that 
which the others earn. 

If the farmers in this district were able to breed tbei^r 
own horses, this aygument would have less weight ; but 
the great price at which cart colts hnve been bought 
for many y«arS| pi;ecludes the possibiUty of getting 

much 
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mdcfa by them afterwards : besides, this kind of bone 
is natdrallj too heavy, 'iand too slow in its s<ep for the 
purposes of Wiltshire farming, or perhaps, indeed; 
for the farm us^ of any district. In light soils, so 
much strength is not wanted ; in heavy soils, the Weight 
of the animal 'does injury to the land. -' 

Large heavy-heeled horses arc undoubtedly fit fbt 
steady heavy drafts on public roads ; but for a farmer's 

• 

use, a smaller and more active kind of horses will not 
only step quicker, but will bear their work more hours' 
in a day, and will keep up their flesh not only with 
proportionably less food, but with that of an inferior 
kind* 

3d, Error in Cow Stock. — The cow stock of this 
district is not numerous enough to be the silbject of 
much animadversion with respect to its breed. The 
great error is the smallness of the number kept, the 
rage for Jine sheep having almost driven the cow stock 
out of the district. 

South Wiltshire farms are not calculated to keep 
many cows ; but more might be kept than there are 
on many of them, especially on those which have a 
large portion of down land ; and if repeated experi- 
ence may be relied on, no injury to the sheep stock 
would accrue from it ; and if cows , were formerly 
thought so useful as to be reckoned indispensable on 
the farms of this district, they must certainly be much 
more so now, when their produce is worth at least 
one-third more than it was thirty years ago. ' 

Cows are in fact still absolutely necessary for mak« 
ing manure in the winter, and on farms which have 
water-meadows, they are useful to eat the after-grass* 

Few reasons need be adduced to prove that the most 

eligible 
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eligible cow for this district, is tbat which will best 
hcAt hard keepings and particularly that kind which 
18 most calculated for wintering in a straw-yard; . 

The jexpenseof hay, in attempting to keep up the 
flesh of large handsome cows during the winter, has 
tended very much to lessen the cow stock of this dis« 
trict. • 

% 

Errors in Sheep. — The errors in the breed of sheep, 
and the observations on the iroprovemeiit of this stock 
within the last twenty years, have already been stated 
in Chap. XIV. Sect. 2. . ^ 

Summary of Errors in Stocks 

In summing up the errors *in the stock of this dis* 
trict, it is worthy of remark, that the attempts which 
have been made to improve the breed of sheep, horses^ 
and cows, have unifornily proceeded on the principle 
of enlarging the size of the animal; whereas the only 
animal in which a real improvement has been made in 
this district, viz. the pig, has been reduced in its «tse, 
and a kind that will live harder, and come to perfec- 
tion at an earlier age, has been introduced. This re*' 
mark is perhaps as applicable to many other counties 
as to Wiltshire. 



S£CT. II. — ERRORS IN THE HUSBANDRY OF THE 

DISTRICT. 

TuE great errbrsin the husbandry of this district,- 
have been already noticed to be the sowing more land * 
^ith com^ and particularly with wheats than can be 

properly 
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properly manured with the stock on the ikrm ; and the 
not making proper provbion, either by hay or green 
crops, to winter all the sheep stock at home. 

These two errors proceed from one cause, yiz« an 
anxiety in farmers to have a certain number of acres of 
wheat every year, and frequently without considering 
whether they have sufficient manure or not, or even 
whether the land is at all adapted to wheat. 

This custom, originating in necessity in common-field 
husbandry, is too often retained on severalty farms. 
The observation and good sense of farmers may in time 
alter this mode; but the temptation of iniraediate profit 
is frequently too strong to allow them to look forward 
to future consequences, and more particularly those 
who either Know or fear th^at they shall soon quit their 
farms ; and it is very natural for a man who enters on 
land exhausted by over-cropping,^ to leave it in a simi- 
lar state, unless he is compelled by his agreement to do 
otherwise. Nothing but leases for certain terms of 
years, and an obligation to pursue a certain mode of 
''husbandry during the term, can prevent this practice. 
If a farm is entered on in an exhausted state, the tenant 
should have an allowance for such bad entry, and be 
obliged to leave the farm' in a. good condition at tie 
end of his lease. 

Another error in the husbandry of the district is, 
^^ the breaking up of the loose black soil of the 
Downs.'* 

It is not here meant, that no downs should be permitted 
to be broken up. A farm may, in some instances, have 
too much down land ; and some part of it, provided the 
soil is proper, may be broken up to advantage : but it 
should be always remembered, that a farm of '^ mere 
arable land alone" is not calculated forWiltshire Downs. 

It 
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It may be said, that iliis is confated by the plaift 
fact, *^ that even the sweetest and best pasture lands on 
the Downs will yield a greater tent, provided tenants 
are allowed io break them up ; and therefore, that such 
breaking up must be an improvement to an estate/' 
liOng experience has shewn, that, though this fact 
cannot be denied, yet the inference deduced from it is 
exceedingly fellacious. 

The arable land of a Wiltshire Down farm is main* 
tained by the dung of the sheep fed on the sheep down. 
Deprive this farm of its down, and how b the arable 
land to be maintained ? It may be answered, '^ by 
raising artificial grasses on the down land that is broken 
up." But will such land always bear artificial grasses ? 
Undoubtedly it will, for a time, bear '^ good crops ;'' 
but downs of that description will soon cease io bear 
any at all : what is then to become of the arable land f 
Every unbiassed farmer who has known this district, 
and observed its husbandry for the last 30 years^ can 
answer this question. 

A custom of computing the value of the Downs, in 
their present state, too loWy and of the arable land which 
is supported by them, too high, has probably given 
rise to this injurious practice. For example: suppose 
a farm of SOO acres of arable land, and 200 acres of 
down, and the rent 300/. per annum, viz. 15^. for 
each acre. It is y&cy common, in speaking of such a 
farm, to say, the arable land is lett at 16;. and the 
down at 4;. per acre ; whcQ possibly the truth is, that 
the down is of more intrinsic value than many parts of 
the arable land, and only appears poor because all its 
produce is carried off, and no return of manure made 
to it. An offer of advancing the rent of the down to 
fo. per acre, is caught at by the landlord as an im- 
provement. 
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prdvement, 'without considering that li is arable land, 
vhen deprived of the down, will gradually get worsei 
and the farm in a few years will be worth much less 
than it was in its former state. 

The best farmers fold their sheep oh the i)own8, 
from the time the wheat is sown till the weather drivqs 
them from the hills; in a mild autumn, sometimes si^i 
weeks. This practice should be enforced generallji 
aiid the improvement would fully pay the trouble; Oa 
all applications from tenants to break up sheep downs, 
the landlord or steward should have good proof that 
the farm had too much dung for his usual course of 
crops, and should require an undertaking that the 
number of his working stock of sheep, to be folded on 
the farm, should not be decreased. . , 

This^ is one striking instance that shews, the real 
value of down land in its proper light : in the parish of 
M onkton. Deverill, a large piece of down land, called 
Keesley, had for time immemorial been kept and Iet( 
for an ngistmeni sheep sleight: it has^no arable land 
annexed, and therefore nothing is carried off it, the 
sheep that feed it being folded on it. The coi^ntry that 
surrounds it is, likeWiltshire Downs in general, '^ about 
half arable and half down f * and the sheep fed on the 
latter are folded on the former : but so little is the im-* 
provement by keeping any part of this land arable, 
that every acre of the sheep sleight is lett for nearly a& 
much. as an adjoining acre of arable land with an acre 
of down annexed to it. 
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SECT. III. — BENEFICIAL PRACTICES. 

The only practices in the husbandry of this district 

that are likely to be beneficial elsewhere, are those 

I. 

which will apply to similar soils and situations, iii 
other districts, under worse management ; or, in other 
-words, if there be any system of husbandry in this dis- 
trict, which enables tenants to raise a greater amount 
of valuable produce than can be raised on similar soils 
and situations in another district, under a difierent ma* 
nagement— that system should be introduced into the 
latter. 

It is a fact, that the hills in Wiltshire are rented re« 
markably dear, when com{)ared with the high lands of 
Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and Gloucestershire, even in 
those parts of the county which are not immediately 
afiected by markets. Those counties were once under 
the same general kind of management as Wiltshire^ 
with respect to the sheep-fold ; and even in many parts 
of Hampshire and Dorsetshire, there are water-meadows 
equally good with those of Wilts. 

It remains then for us to enquire, what are the cus« 
toms once common to all these counties, but which 
Wiltshire alone still retains ? ' 

The grand custom appears to be, ** the use of the 
sheep-fold;^* and that " Aot merely to keep the sheep 
from running away in the night, but with a vieta to 
manure the land.** 

The " pride of sheep stock,** which must inevitably 
tend to the subversion of the sheep-fold, infected those 
other counties first : it had gone very far in Wiltshire 
when thb Survey was originally taken for the Board of 

Agri* 
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Agricalture; and those ivho have attempted to stem 
the torrent of fashion^ by introducing the South Down 
sheep, deserve the thanks of the land-owners of the 
county. 

Oyer*ploughing and under-stocking on light loose 
land) in high exposed situations, which are the natural 
consequences of keeping flocks for beauty, in countries 
where they ought to be kept for use, must always pro-- 
duoe bad efiects. 

The water-meadows of Wiltshire, nnd the neighbour- 
ing counties, are a brtinch of husbandry that can never 
be too much recommended. In speaking of water- 
meadows, it has often been objected that thet/ are locals 
and that there are many parts of the kingdom in which 
they neither can be made, nor are they necessary if 
they could be made. There are undoubtedly many 
parts of the kingdom in which water-meadows cannot 
be made; but it mast be allowed, that there are thou* 
sands of situations where they could be made^ in which 
they have never been tried: and as for their use^ it 
may strongly be suspected that those wholdeny it^ have 
never been in Wiltshire in the month of April. Let 
those who call it in question^ point out a substitute on 
which a farmer can with equal certainty depend, for 
the sustenance of his flock during that trying month. 

Whatever may be the earliest of the seasons with 
respect to the springing of either ray-grass or meadow- 
grass, water-meadows will be a month before either of 
them. And notwithstanding the great advantages that 
have been derived from the introduction of green win* 
ter cropS) such as turnips, rape, cabbages, &c. (ad- 
vantages to this kingdom almost beyond estimate), yet 
this may be laid down as a certain maxim^ that whether 
the winter be hard or mild^ whether the spring be late 

or 
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or early, Naturie \?ill always have, in this climate, an 
interregnum between the end of one year's food and the 
beginning of another : a moment's reflection will con* 
vince any man, that Nature must unavoidably and 
constantly leave this chasm in the year's food. Win- 
ter, though driven iuto a small compass, is still win* 
tery and Art alone can expunge it from the calendar. 
Hot-houses and hot'beds have in a great measure done 
this for the gardener — water^meadQWs^ which are hot* 
beds for grasSy will as effectually do it for the farmer. 
How necessary, therefore, is it, to impress the value of 
this branch of husbandry on the minds of all the land- 
owners in the kingdom. It is the most valuable, and 
at the same time the most permanent, of all improve- 
ments in husbandry ; for it not only improves the land 
on which it is made^ without requiring any share of 
the manure arising from it, but it mix\ie% other land 
better by its produce; and it difiers in one very grand 
point from all other improvements, viz. that the care- 
lessness of a tenant cannot materially injure it, and 
that time will even make it better. 
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CHAP. I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECT. I. CLIMATE. 

THE climate of this district is various; and 
though, in general, milder than that of the high lands 
in the South-East District, is nevertheless cold, and con« 
sequently, unfavourable to the purposes of early spring 
vegetation, owing, probably, to the cold retentive na*> 
4ure of the under soil of great part of this district. 



SECT. II,— SOIL. 

; 

I 

The soil of this district is not so uniform as that of 
South Wiltshire: it may, nevertheless, be reduced to 
a few leading particulars ; and those, in general, may 
be better defined by a description of the substrata, than 
by any peculiar characteristics of the upper stratum. 

The under stratum of a large portion of North Wilts, 
viz. in a direction from Cirencester to Bradford, is a 
loose irjregttlar mass of fiat broken stdnes, called in the 

M 3 country^ 
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country, ^^ corn-grate ;" the greatest part of the Cots* 
Irold Hills, in Gloucestershire, is composed of it, and 
it runs without interruption^ through the north*wesi{Ktrt 
of Wiltshire, and terminates at Frome, in Somerset- 
shire. These stones are usually found in horizontal 
beds, mixed' with earth ; in sohie places they are thhi 
enough for slates to cover houses ; in others, tb^y are 
fit for pavement ; and in some, they assume the shape 
and qualities of freestone: but in general, they lie in 
loose, flat, ^ro]^en pieces, which are well ^^Icirtated 
for building the dry walls so commonly 'used for fences 
in (:louccstershire, and many parts of this district. 

The top-soil of this *' corn-grate" is chiefly a kind 
of reddish calcareous loam, mixed with irregular flat 
stones, and is usually called *^ stonebrash." The qua- 
lity of thiS: soil varies very much, according to its 
comparative distance from the rock, and to the absence 
or presence of an intervening stratum of cold blue 
clay. This clay is of a marly appearance, but, in ge* 
neral, it is not sufiiciently calcareous to be valuable as 
a manure ; and its presence is obvious to every travel- 
ler, by its spontaneous production of oak trees ; w^liilst 
its total absence, or, at least, its lying very deep, is as 
strongly denoted by the natural and luxuriant growth 
of beautiful elms. The north-west yerge of the county, 
viz. from the neighbourhood of Cirencester by Malms- 
bury, and on the west side of the road from Ijondon to 
-Bath, may be truly denoted the Cotswold part of 
M^iltsbire : its external appearance, and internal com- 
ponent parts, are nearly the same as the Cotswold Hills^ 
except in those places where the vein of clay lies so 
near the surface as to make it colder; On account of 
the thinness and looseness of the soil, this part is usu- 
ally, and in many instances necessarily, kept in an 

arable 
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flufable state $ fivhilsi the adjoiaingland^ viz. about 
CbippenhariD^ and from thence southward throi^gh 
JMlelk$hBm and Trowbridge^ which has a greater depth 
of soil, and lies. upon a puf^e warm rock, wUhoutiswjc 
iutervening clajr, is capable of grazing the largest o?cen, 
and ifi perhaps one of the most fertile piarts of the 
cfeuiity^ a.y^ia of graved which wi,U be ndxt described^ 
excepted.-.- •. :i: -• ■ , /i.\ 

< This vein of gravel, which is of a nK)6t exoeUcnit^ 
amaUi' pebUy, shellj. sand^f ^nd in gcfierai oaferad 
Ivilb at good depth of rich loai% runs iii:a Inroken Umt 
from Melksham, through Chippenham, to Crickla^^ 
but its g^batest extent is from Tythertoii,.itbr(Nigh 
Chridtiair Mal&rd and Daiitzejr, ia Samer£)i)iir:Aiid ibe 
fticfaest partiof it, perhaps^ is at or neaK.Daatzey^ rit 
is <a most excellent substcatum, warmibg' atid«,di(y!iu|f 
the top-soil, and it is only to be.ilaniented tba(t,tts 
quantity is so small: it b used for roads and walks, 
and^ when washed and screened, for drains, in tlie cold 
clay landv which border upon it. 

There are two principal veins of sand in this district t 
they are in general red ; of a sharp, loose, gravelly, 
texture, and, of course, not so fertile as the tough close 
lands of South Wiltshire. One of these runs from Red* 
burn, by Seagry, Draycott, and Sutton Benger, to 
Langley Burrell, near Chippenham ; and another be« 
.^ins at the opposite corresponding hill at Charlcof, 
and runs through Bremhill to Branham. Of this last 
Tein there are two detached masses, at Rowd and Seend 
to the south ; and probably the stratum of sand ap« 
pcaring at different places to the north of it, vi^. be« 
tween Chatlcot and Swindon, is part of the same vein. 
All these detached masses have a mixture of some other 
soils, and are generally more fertile than the principal 

M 3 veins. 
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Tein0« Under the sand land at Swindon lies a singular 
lock of stone, of a most excellent quality, senring 
equally, in its diflferent beds, for the purpose of build- 
ing houses, paving, and covering them. 

The greatest part of the residue of the soil of this dis* 
trict, and particularly from Highwortb, by Wsotton 
Bassett, to Clack, lies on a hard close rock of a rough 
irregular kind of bastard limestone, of very little use 
but for the roads. The soil over this kind of atone is 
various, but generally cold, owing to its own tetdntiva 
nathrey and to the frequent intervention of a vein of 
clmy. 

Bradon Forest (between Gricklade and Mdnrtbury) 
is an exception io the whole : it is a cold iron clay io 
the very surface ; so bad, as to be called, by 'tray of 
distinction, ^^ Bradon land f * and was never so well 
applied as when in its original state of woodland. 
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STAlt OF PROPERTY AND tABMS* 



/ ; IT has already l^eta ohsertied, that tki^ district 
1ms formeijLjr, aqd at no very vemate ]^riod| pos^ea^ 
chiefly by great proprietors, vho leased it out in unall 
jestfites for lives renewable ; .,aA irfaich time the coxintry 
Jul general was in an open common-field state^ and mo^l 
.of the les$ee3. lived on their own boldii^ ; but that 
^cethat period^ many divisions of property had 
taken place, and freebojiders bad been created by the 
dismemberment of manors, and gradual extinction of 
lifehold tenures, particularly in those parts which 
ba^ve been enclosed and laid down to pasture; that 
many manors, neverthelesB, remain in their original 
Gommon*field state, and are still granted out on the 
same lifehold tenures, particularly those in mortmain, 
belonging to churches, colleges, schools, and other 
pious foundations ; but that, upon the whole, pro- 
perty is much more divided than in the south-east dis- 
trict of the county. And although the present occu- 
pation of several parts of the county is in a few hands, 
particularly some great dairy and grazing (arms in the 
north part| and a few large corn farms in the north- 
west part> yet a great part of the district may still be 
0aid to be much subdivided in its occupatioii, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of the manufacturing towns* 

M 4 CHA7. 
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CHAP. III. 



BUILDINGS. 



THE two districts of tbis county, however dissi* 
milar in soil and situation, ahd in their present modes 
of husbandry, appear io have been once, and at tio 
remote period, held by the same tenures, and occupied 
in the same commoh«field system ; and in the north* 
west part of tlie county, where common-fields and life- 
hold tenures remain, the customs are as nearly similar 
to those of the south-east district as the difference of 
the kind of land will allow. It is needless, therefore, 
after having spoken so fully on the state of farm-houses, 
'and the nature of leases, in that district, to detail it - 
again here, as the few arable farms that are leU fora 
term of years, are usually leased on the same covenants 
as those in South Wiltshire. 

But in the dairy and grazing parts of this district, 
which being the best land, were probably enclosed first, 
there are few traces of lifehold tenure remaining ; and 
the land is, in general, divided into large farms, with 
the house in the most convenient part of the estate, ahd 
perhaps no one thing contributes so much to the ex- 
cellence of the dairy system of this district, as the 
convenient situation of the houses in general. 

North Wiltshire dairy farms are usually very well 
accommodated with buildings, particularly with milk- 
houses and cheese-lofts. The latter are frequently on a 

very 
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very large scak, as the North Wiltshire cheese being 
sold chiefly to factors, who contract for it by the year, 
requires to be longer kept, than in counties where it is 
sold to chance customers. The cow*sheils, calf-houses, 
and miiking*yards, are also in general on a much su« 
perior plan to those in many other counties; and no- 
thing encourages a landlord to make these conve- 
niences, so much as the remarkably neat &tyle in which 
they are almost uniformly kept throughout this dis- 
trict... 
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CHAP. IV. 



OCCUPATION. 



Nditrri WitTBHiRE h for tlie most part eAt^a^i 
there are a few common-fields, and some commQllr'to 
be seen, but no extensive tracts of either. 

The stonebrash land on the north-west verge is chiefly 
arable : most of the residue is grass land, and a great 
proportion of it is applied to the dairy, particularly 
to the making of cheese. But this disposition of the 
land does not appear to be very ancient ; the straight- 
ness of the hedges, the uniformity of the enclosures, 
and the evident traces of the plough, are convincing 
proofs that a considerable part of it was originally in 
an open coramon-field arable state, not excepting some 
of the very best meadows on the fertile banks of the 
Avon. 

But the dairy', which has from time to time made 
great inroads on the arable lands of the district, has 
also, in its turn,, lost ground, particularly in the moit 
fertile parts, by the rage for grazing : the rich and the 
lazy find this a pleasant resource, and the dairy, 
though much more profitable, is obliged to give way 
to it. 

Even those who are possessed of dairy farms, can 
seldom resist a propensity of applying a little of their 
best land to the purpose of grazing their dry cows, 
and of fatting a few sheep in winter, or taking in store 
sheep to winter for the down formers. 

It 



It msiy, therefore, be (iEiirly asserted, thai; n6tirith^ 
standing the great predilection of this district to th^ 
dahry, aftd the p^caliar excellence of the dairy-woiteHk 
V in the making of cheese, at least one-fontth pnirt of th6 
pasittire land is applied to gnuting^ the impi^opriety of 
tbifr innovation will be noticed in a sabsequent Gha]^'^ 
tet. 

Some of the dairy farms hare a small quantity of 
avaUe laikd annexed to them, others hitte none. Th^ 
propriety of this appendage will tflso be enqtiired iiit6 
ia another pan of the Work. 

LEJSBSi 

Usual Terms of Leases. — Leases are granted for va- 
rious terms of years in tliis district — sometimes for 81 
years ; but a 14 years term seems to be* the most ge* 
nerat. 

The landlord is usually bound to repair the build- 
ings, and the tenant the fences^ 

The landlord puts the gates in repair, and the tenant 
being allowed rough timber, usually keeps them so. 
In some cases, a better mode perhaps is adopted : the 
, tenant is allowed annually as many new gates as the 
farm is supposed to require, which he must put up and 
keep in repair. In modern lettings, however, the te« 
nant does all repairs of his farm, on being allowed 
timber, brick, tile, lime, and stone. 

The tenant, in general, is not allowed to sell hay or 
straw, but is obliged to expend the whole on the pre- 
mises. 

SCOTS FARMERS* 

Within these few years several of the great land- 
holders in Wiltshire have introduced into this district 

Scots 
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Scots farmers;^ trho,. from a supposed superior skill in 
the' science of agric^ulture, have leases for 91 yearsi 
with scarcely any restrictions as to husbandry. The 
ancient pastures are allowed to be broken up, build* 
ings are erected for their accommodation at a low rate 
iaf interest, and a degree of countenance and patrona^ 
given to them above the other tenants of the day. 
These men give nominally a large rent for their farms ; 
bat as their maxim is to pay neither repairs, tithes, or 
porpchial taxes of any description (these dues and mop* 
vices being all included in* the rent received by. 'the 
landlord), 1 have strong doubts whether the advan- 
tages held out to the land-owners will be ultimately 
any increase of net cash into their pockets. 

In strong loamy countries, or in rich sands, I aqi 
aware much profit may be made by an economical 
system of husbandry in t,be tillage ; but the practice of 
the Scots farmers not embracing sheep, or water-mea- 
dows, will never make them rich on the down farms of 
Wiltshire ; and if the downs be broken up by the te- 
nants, who have no stock to maintain them, the land 
and the farmer will soon come to poverty together. 

The entries are various, some at Michaelmas^ but 
more generally at Lady-day.-. On the corn farms, and 
even on those dairy farms that have arable land an- 
neked to them, the quitting tenant takes an off-going 
crop of corn, and the farms are quitted and entered 
upon in many instances in the same manner as in the 
other district. 
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CHAP. V. 



IMPLEMENTS. 



THIS district of Wiltshire not being in general a 
corn country, no uniform system in the ploughs, carts, 
and other implements of husbandry, is to be met with 
in it ; the most common are those already described as 
in use in South-east Wiltshire; but as the soils and 
situations are more varioos than in that district, some 
new ploughs have been introduced, and particularly a 
lighter kind of two-wheeled plough, and in some in« 
stances the swing plough. But no new kind seems as 
yet to be the favourite of the ploughmen : until that 
object can be accomplished, it is usdless to introduce 
new machines in agriculture. 

In the stiff wet lands, a foot-plough is generally used 
on the fallows, as a large clod of eaKh will stop a 
wheel, or throw out the plough, but- on the wheat- 
stubble a wheel-plough is preferred. 
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cijAP. vr. 

ENCLOSING. 



8BCT. i.>-<:ases by act of pabliambhtt. 

ALTHOUGH a great p^t of itfais district ap- 
pears to have been at no very remote period jui » qom^ 
qionable state, apd though the .improyement jupoa ihe> 
lands newly enclosed have been verj great, yet the prp^ 
gress of enclosures faa$ been 9I0W for tlie last fifty years* 
The reason seems to have been the yery great difficulty 
and expense of making new roiuls in a country nata* 
rally wet and deep, and where the old public roads 
were till within a few years almost impassable; hut 
this reason having nearly ceased, by the intrpductioo 
of several new turnpike roads in the district, an^ by 
the spirit which now generally prevails in it, of ma)ujD|g 
good the approaches to them frpm the interior viUages, 
it is to be hoped that so great an advantage to the 
county and community, as that of enclosing and cuU 
tivating the commpnaUe lands, will no longer be no* 
glected. 

The commons which lie in a line from Westbury to* 
wards Cricklade, are detached and dispersed in numc* 
rous pieces, and belong to a variety of parishes ; but 
the whole content of them is supposed to be somewhat 
more than 3000 acres*. 

* Several enclosures of common-fields, and some of coomion pasture, 
Iiavebeen completed since 1794, when this remark was written; but 
the tract of land here mentioned, remains pretty nearly the same as at 
that period. 

In 
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la ihfAr present state,. they make c^ very triflisg 
x^tuni) not only on account of the lYct rotten condition 
in wbich they lie every winter, but from the very un- 
fiXoGtahle kind of stock ivhich is usually kept upon 
them ; but were they enclosed and drained, lliey would 
become as good pasture ground as any of the sur- 
rounding enclosures. The improvements by enclosj^ng 
them might fairly be stated from 15^. to 20;. per acre. 
3ut enplos^ires of coqimons of this description fre- 
quently improve not only the commons themselves, 
biit also the. adjoining enclosures, by preventing the 
occupiers from continually mowing the latter and car-^ 
rying oflf the hay. 

Very great improvements might also be made in this, 
district, by enclosing the common-fields, particularly, 
those in the deep vein of land about Broadtown, El« 
cpmbe^ Sec* and which require draining. Many of 
ihese fiejldg wpuld be more valuable if converted into 
pasture land, than in their present arable state. Even 
in the north-west part of this district, where the land 
is apparently the driest, the commons-fields are so much. 
in need of draining, that few of them are safe for sheep 
ia the autumn. This can only be ejOfected by enclo- 
sure, and a greater proof of the necessity of it cannot 
be adduced. 

The open lands of this district, smaU a^ t^ey may 
appear when compared with the enclosed pa^t, yet. 
being capable of such vast improvement by dividing 
and draining, hold out a source of future benefit to 
the landholders, of many thousands pter annu|B| fpr tjbe 
neglect of which few reasons can be assigned. 
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There are numerous instances in vhich commoo* 
field arable land letts for less than half the price of the 
enclosed arable, and the comroons are very seldom rec- 
koned worth any thing, in valuing an esiaXe that has a;: 
right thereon. 



SECT. II. — EFFECTS ON POPULATION-. 

With respect to the decrease of population already 
felt in consequence of former enclosures, or to be ap* 
prehended from future ones, it has been observed in 
our remarks respecting the South-east district of the 
county, that the extinction of lifehold tenures, which 
has been gradually taking place for the last centuiy, 
tends undoubtedly to decrease the number of farmers; 
aind that, though this event mny be sometimes hasteiied 
by enclosures, yet that it may, and frequently does 
take place iivithout them. But in this part of the 
county, where land is in general so valuable, the efiiBct 
of consolidating small farms will not be visible, as in 
South Wiltshire. The vast improvements made on 
the lands in consequence of enclosure, particularly by 
draining, and by the laying down to pasture such 
land as was too wet for arable, has increased the rental 
of the country so much, that there will probably be 
always land sufficient for the occupation of the inha* 
bitants of it. 

It has been already stated,. that there are a great 
number of small freeholders in this part of the county ; 
and as these divisions of property havie generally hap- 
pened in the enclosed parts, it has tended to retain 

those 
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fh'dte irihabitahts \^ho \Votild hate been bthefwiderdri ten 
'out by tfie extinction of IiFehold teh*un?S. 

in several parfs oFtke district that art stffl th a^oom- 
m(6n-lSeld siai^y i\\e landholders \vouId be mdcfa giwter- 
gainers by an enclosure, tlian it is possible they cAti in 
many parts of the South-east district of the county;, as 
rauch of the land, Avhen enclosed, may be applied to 
the purposes of a small farm, without the necessity of 
keeping a flock of sheep to manure it ; viz. by keeping 
that part which will be necessary to remain in arable, 
on a turnip system, either for feeding cattle or sheep, 
or for wintering sheep for the Down farmers ; by laying 
down the wet parts to grass, cither for the dairy or for' 
feeding ; and by applying the sand lands, on a garden 
system, to raising esculeat vegetables : while on the 
thuiner and poorer parts of tlie north-west parts of the 
county^ which must necessarily continue in an arable 
state, the improvement to be obtained from enclosures 
must be derived from putting the occupation into fewer 
bands, and making farms of such a size as can be ma- 
naged to the greatest advantage of the tenant, the land* 
lord, and the community* 

With respect to the decrease of labourers in this part 

of the county, there is very little to be apprehended 

from enclosures. So little manual labour is done io the 

unenclosed land in its present state, tiiat every altera^ 

lion that has improvement for its object, must increase 

manual labour, and, of course, the number of labourers. 

The fencing and draining the land, and making and 

keeping good roads, in a country naturally so dei'p and 

wet, will be a perpetual source of employ for labourers* 

These are the improvements which have already so 

wonderfully increased the value of the land in this iis- 

WXLTS.J N tricc; 
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trict ; and as so much remains to be done, there Tvill 
probably be iu future more complaint for want of la- 
bourersy than for want of work to employ them in, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the manufacturing 
towns. 
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CHAP. VII. 



RABLE LAND. 



SECT. I.— -TILLAQE. 

THE north-west part or verge of the counter 
(which we have already distingaished by the name of 
the Cots wold part of Wilts, from its similatity to the 
soil of the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire), may be 
said to be the only entire tract of land in this district 
which is kept in an arable state. 

I have already stated the soil to be almost uniformly 
ston^rash ; but it is very differently managed in difie* 
rent parts of it, and but in few instances on the best 
plan. 

It has been often said, that men 'are more apt to be 
led by custom and imitation than by reason and obser* 
vation : it is particularly the case in part of North 
Wiltshire. When this district was in open common* 
fields (at no very distant period), the same system of 
sheep-folding was pursued, and perhaps very properly, 
as is still used on South Wiltshire Downs ; and the W 
same system is still pursued at this time, when the 
greatest part of the county is enclosed, and where they 
have neither down land nor water-meadow, and very 
little pasture land, and frequently upon land not pro- 
per, nor at all times sate, for sheep ; and the saitoe kind 
of sheep which, in Sooth Wilts, are kept to walk fivio 

» 2 or 
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or mi miles a day, are bere kept (comparatively speak* 
ing) to stand still. 

About Hullavington and Grcttleton, where the hus«> 
bandry se^ms to be thk h^t ia. ilib ^district, the general 
series of crop is what is usually called the six^field 
system : 1. Wheat; «. Oaftj 8. Tdrnips ; 4, Bcirley; 
5. Clover, mown ; 6. Clover, fed, and suipmer-fal- 
loved for wheat. 

This course is certainly . particularly applicable to 
the sheep-fold syt^cm, in Uipse parts of this district 
Where the land is naturally too light, and too weak to 
beam frequerft repetition of wheat.; hni it cefrf^inly 
teritsenqai^ Hvhetbcf the «t!lce}^-4<>id cystt^m, whilch 
at IS rst originated in nec^siiy, tfhen the couniry was 
is h common-field state^ fs the b^t to be pursued at. 
this tiiiie, andespecitilly on thos^partb that ^re t^ld: 
aind wet, and subject to land springs? and whether^ 
iaiteadiof improving,* it 'does rtot tend i^ impov^i^^ a 
eotiHry^ wfaidi baa neither down nor water-^eadoW) 
by i^eeping more land in tillage fdr the fc»od of sbec^ 
than they can support by their dung; by the exclu&ioii 
of. cow stocky to make room for sheep ; and by the ne« 
oeMify of raising a jfi^reat quantity of oats for Jhe i^iip-. 
pbrt 6f the extraordinary number of horses necessary 
to manage lai^d under this s>M^eib ; and Whicli crop of 

I 

dats, besides the eipense of raising it, must certainly^ 
wben immediately following 1?h€at, make the land foul 
^ for the whole round. 

'Barley has been found fo be the least profitable crop 
in this district: beans, pease, vetches, and a few oats, 
bave been substituted. Black corn, beans, and pease^ 
leffesh die land by dropping their leaves, and grasjscB 
tome and stadd better after theisi than after barley, in 
tim strong buds of North Wilts. 

Turnips. 



Hhrmps. rr-^A^ to gvcm ct^ps, U liasi bfftf alnmdtf 
stated thai turnips make a neguk'r pai t of i\uM aix^ field 
^jdextL ; bul a good clpaa crop of turnips ciV>tiiot he 
veil expected on land whach has mcce^tvdjr boMe a 
oaip of wJieat ood a dtop of oAtily especially taheic^ 
almost the ^vhole dependeooe fibrdung is on the aheepi 
^Idw 1^ the tuttiifi caop is Ught, as U fcequetilljr and 
must necessarily be tlw case on land in this impOvoA 
itsbed state, the duirg left by Feeclixig then off Avitk 
sliteep, isalso lights ikesuccftfNUng barlejcrop is light, 
an^ Uieclovef frequently faifk eittiik^ly. The^e ari^the 
defects, even of the biest system, at present ia tki& dtis* 
trict. An attempt will afterwards be made to point out 
a better mode of manag^ing iljj^^ land* 

Sainfoin. — The sainfoin might be cultivated to great 
advantage in many of the dryest parts of this district^ 
the soil being peculiarly proper fo^ it : it isj indsed^ 
fregujentiy so^yn, but often in s;oils ths^t are too cqid and 
too wet for it, where it is soon ovetpower^ Ipy tbf 
cpnclirgra^s. ThQ r^^c foi^ soaring as many aciies of 
cprn ^n possible, >Yithout regard }fc\n^ h?.^ ^9 the pro-* 
bability of a g-ood crop, is a gteat injury to the bu%* 
bandry of this part of the disttictj| not ouJy ip. tbji^i 
sirlicle, but in manyotbqrs. 

li} the vale part of the di^trict,^ particalar(|^ on the 
i^ravd and some part of the sand soils, the laiKl is of 
that rich quality, that it bears corn every year^ anid 
that of almost every kind; but in the deep cold lands 
over the bastard limestone rock, of which the quantity^ 
though dispersed, is very large in this district, the land 
is of that cold retentive nature, that it is almost, impose 
sible to say what it is fit for. It generally bears a good 
crop of wheat ; it i» entirely unproper §Qt barley, and 
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CHAP. VIII. 



GRASS LAND. 



THE proportion of gam land to araUe, io this 
district, is Yerj gregtt. 



SECT. I.— -PRODUCE. 

Tub difficulty of tilling and cropping land naturalty 
ivet and beavj, and its aptitude to run quicklj to 
grass, hav^ occasioned, from time to time, great quan<« 
tities of it to be laid down to pastnre ; and the advance 
in the rent of the land when so applied, arising in a 
great d^ree from the excellence and increasing fame of 
the cheese made in this district, has contributed to keep 
it in that state, and daily io increase its quantity. 

The cheese of this district was many years sold in 
the London- market by the name of Gloucester cheese ; 
but it is now perfectly well known by the name of 
*^ North Wiltshire cheese/' It was at first, doubtless, 
an imitation, and perhaps an humble one, of that 
made in the Vale of Gloucester ; but it is now allowed 
by many to be at least equal, if not superior, to the 
cheese of the favourite district of Gloucestershire, the 
hundred of Berkley. Mr. Marshall, who has so fully 
examined and so ably described the present stale of 

K 4 the 
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the dc.lry i,; both fliririL.:..) Lix^ib trfonuP/ lO that 

Althoagh this district varies as much apparently in 
soil and situation as . alnosi any. t>yo counties can do, 
the predikction to the dairy, and particularly to the 
making of cheese, is amazingly strong in every part of 
it ; and it is very surprising, that the cheese produced 
on soils and situations totally dissimilar, should fre- 
quently be found, when under skilful management, 
equally good : a stcong proof tliai^ although soil and 
situation may in some measure contribute ta the e^^Qiilt 
lenceof that necessary article, yet art contributes more; 
or, in other words, the dairy-woi;nen who happen to 
be situated in parts unfavourable to the making of 
cheese, have, by attention and observation, found out 
the causes of, and remedies for, the faults peculiar to 
the cheese made in their own dairies ; and this atten* 
tion has been: strongly excited by the rivalship neces- 
sarily produced in a district, an^us at. first to vie 
with their neighbours in the Yal^ of Gloucester, anc) 
then to ke<?p up the superiority which North Wiltah iff 
cheese had by d^gree^ acquire • 






SECT. II.— MANAGEJ^SNT QP CAASS J(.ANP. 

I 

1^.^ Tufi manii^eoiQjat of grass land has been entii^ly 

changed within a few years. lp\^i\s formerly thought a 
Ijuflicient manure Tqt the grass i^Mfi? to fodder the cattle 
u{3pn it with the hay which grew uppn the estate ; but 
in deep vic^. lands this pfuctice ^id more harm thaq 
good f the tracing 9f tb^ cattle poaching the ground^ 
md ranking it wej^f, Vfiii^n i^ great fault ^as that of 

being 
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bcin£^ too wet already. This has induced many land- ' 
owners (o build stalls and sheds for wtnterino^ cattlei 
not only fat cattle, bat dairy cows ; whereby the oc- 
cupiers are enabled to take their cattle off the land ill 
November or December, or soon^ri if the season re^i|ire 
it, and to l^eep them off nntU 4he grass .is fit fpr tliem 
io the spring ; and as straw is necessary for this ma* 
liagement^ a little arable land is requisite to svLiA ^ 

The dung made by siicii st^U foddering is spregd qt^ 
the laud in different modes^ and at vsiriot|s soo^oot ^ 
but the most approved practice is, to carry, it pi)t «« 
$QOB as the cattle ar<; gone from the $tall% and to ^^ H 
. io heaps near the spot where it is iq bo mb^^ ^^ t^ 
spread it in July or August. It i$ (eQlvQned the Imt 
husbandry to put it on the land that ]^afi ticeo l^Ji^lj 
KHQwo, soon after the liay is cleared off. 

As few fanners have duug enough to cqyci all ibs\f 
gfSUSA Und ofteucr than once in eight or teQ y^rs^ the 
loGB of so small a part of the after-grass is imms^lef iat# 
^od is fully compensatcci by, the ccrtaia gaia oC^ pl^ 
tiful bite in h\ ptenibcr or October. 

To this husbandry, with the addition of draining, 
where necessary (pariicularly with covered drains), 
wiuter-haining, and early mowing, and the custom, 
now become general where it is practicable, of feeding 
and mowing every piece of land alternately, all the 
great improvements which of late have been made in ^'^fjk^ 
the grass land of this district are to be attributed. The 
grand object in tb«^e improvements is, to get an early 
bite for the cattle in the spring, and thereby, in fact, 
io shorten the winter — a matter of serious consequence 
to a dairy farmer* 
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SECT. III.— HAY-HARVEST. 

I9 the management of tbe hay^harrest, this district 
Certainly excels : the dairy farmers and graziers, in 
particular, ate much more attentive to the quality than 
to the quantity of their hsiy ; and as they make a point 
of haining up their meadows as early as possible, they 
are of course able to mow early in the summer. It is. 
common to see grass mown, not only before it is in 
blossom, but even before it is all in ear ; and by these 
means, fat cattle are more frequently fed with hay alone 
in North Wiltshire, than in any other part of the king« 
dom. By the same means the dairymen are enabled to 
keep up the milk of those cows that calve early, which 
would otherwise shrink before the springing of the 
grass, and not fully recover during the summer. 

The advantage they derive from an early after-grass, 
and from the continuance of that grass till late in tbe 
autumn, is an adequate compensation for the loss they 
sustain in the quantity of their hay crop. 
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CHAP. IX. 

GARDENS AND OKCHABDS. 



GARDENS are not laid out in North Wilts upon 
SQ large a scale as in tfie Soiith^^iaist district, because the 
ion is not so natural for the purpose. Near Wootton 
Baasett, somcrland is thus applied, and the cultivatotv 
iup^t J the markets of Cricklade, Cirencester, &c. 

Orchards are more frequent as an appettdage to tfe 
farm*houses ; but no cider is made for sale within the 
districts 
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woods AND PLANTATIONSl 



{^Th* infejrnjatiori qji this snb|c<ft was put in Chapj. 3C? 
9f \^fi S,W. Pifitrif^ by oi;d«y of tJip Board, ^' if 
could qpt TK^ll bi? divided, and Appea,red be^^ i^ i|t$ 
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CHAP. XI. 



XS^ASTE LANDS, 



ALTHOUGU the greatest part of this di&trict 
appears to be enclosed, and it contains no verj extensive 
entire tracts of waste land, jet there are numerous 
small commons in almost every part of it, in a very 
negkcted nnimproved state : there are also many pa« 
ridies in which there arc still common-fields, and those 
very badly managed. 

The greater part of the common-fields lie on the 
stonebrash land on the north-west side of (he county, 
and others in the deep strong land from Calne, by 
Broadtown, towards High worth ; but the commons 
lie chiefly in a r,orth-eust line from Westbury to Crick* 
lade, through the centre of the richest land in the dis* 
trict. 

There are a few heaths in this district, which might 
be improved by ploughing ; but as Ume, chalk, and 
other alterative manures which are properly adapted to 
them, can but rarely be procured very near them, 
most of the heaths would paj^ better for planting, more 
particularly those in the neighbourhood of Bradon 
Forest, 

Application to Parliament for Enclosure Acts are 
not made so frequently as in South Wilts : this is per* 
baps attributable to the circumstance of the common* 

able 
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able land, vithin the respective parisbet, being too 
inconsidei'able to clear the expense attendant on it« 

The commons consist chiefly of marshy pastures near 
the public roads*. 
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CHAP. xir. 



IMPROVEMENTS. 



SECT. I. — ^DRAINING. 

THE use of covered drains has been long known 
in-tbb part of the country ; they have been made ia 
many diflferent modes, with turf, with wood, and with 
stone ; but chiefly with the latter, on account of the 
fiicility of getting stones, there being very few parts of 
the district in which they cannot be found within a' 
moderate distance. 

Stone Drotw^.— The stone of the corn-grate rock is 
of a peculiarly favourable fiat shape for under-drains« 
and no land requires it more than the vein of cold clay 
which so frequently accompanies this rock. Much of 
this kind of land has been drained, and much remains 
yet to be done. The drains made with this stone have 
been in general about ten or twelve inches wide, with 
perpendicular sides. In some cases, the stones are so 
placed as to leave a water-course at bottom, by setting 
two fiat stones triangularly to meet at the points ; in 
ethers, and perhaps a better way, by covering the bot- 
tom with a fiat stone, and then putting three other flat 
stones upright, leaving the water to find its own way 
between them : in both cases, filling up the residue of 
the drain to the top, or near the top^ with loose stones. 

But 
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But (be fault iii the greatest part of the nnder-driiifv 
that have- been made, is, that they are not deep enough 
to answer the purpose of drainiHg. tlie ground efiectiH 
ally ; the object of (hem having been oflener directed 
to drain the water from the surfaoe (where, i^erbaps, it 
does in fact but little injury), instead of draining off 
the land-springs which are in, or run upon, the under 
stratum, and which are poison to vegetation This 
error in draining baft admitted with the surface-water 
the running of the soil, which in a few year-s choaka 
up the under««ground drains, tod leaves the iUnd #or8e 
than ever. The top of the stones should not be? williiac 
tWe or tbre6 feet of the surface. 

In aome few parts of this district where atekiea^jire 
scarce, and those not of a shape well adapted im ibt 
purpose^ particularly about Steeple Aston^ mucb io* 
gepuity is shewn in different methods of dfainiitg wlfiolK 
have be^n introduced. 

Turf Drains.^^ln some instances, land has been 
drained to the depth of three or four feet, by first dig» 
ging a spit of earth outj and then boring out thegroiind 
with a three^ihch borer, so us to f^irtu a pipe df 4be 
dij^pth requia^d, and only three inches wide. If tbe 
iWil be loose, ihcy have drawn in small busing S9.ai 
to heep it from running together ; but if .it b^ stfoiif ' 
and tough, and the pipe be hot reqnired to Ue vdpj 
deep, they have left it ofiien, and turned down the fiiat 
sjjit upon the shoulders of the pipe, with the gxftis 
#ide underneath. )n other casesj where only siiiaU 
tdimd 8ton09 could be found, and those n(A ploiittfuii/i 
they have msCdethe drain taper, from nine incb^s at 
to{^to nothinj^ At tb^ bottomi and perbnpa tfaiee feet 

deep J 
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lieep; and fiHed it up by dropping first the smallett 
stones^ and then this large ones, nearly to the tojp^ and 
Have finished it by placing a thin tuif on the stonest 

» ■ . t 

Ormei DrtfW*.— Where gnllrel is more plentifal 
than stones^ it has been found) if screened and washed^ 
to answer the purposes of draining very vrelh 

In all Cases the general opinion seems to be, that 
thOBe drains have lasted longest, which have the nar* 
rowest,Water*way left at the bottom^ as in such^ the 
force of the water is sufficient to cleanse any littla ob* 
atades that may chance to get in^ 

• Moie Plough-^The ni6le ptousHi has becJi iteed very 
successfully in great part of this district, as a tempo- 
tary draining of wet Uiids : the effect will somotimes 
'last seven years, and as the mode is simple and cheap^ 
it b likely to become more general. 



pARiiTG and burning is not practised systematically 
in many parti of the district. In the cotd lands of' 
Bnldon Forest, it is generally adopted for breaking up 
old ley-ground which had been formerly worn out with 
crops, and wa$t hid down to recruit ; this land is again 
exhausted with crops^ and then left to rest for a series 
df years, 

The example of Devon and Odmwall is quoted for 
this hasbandry; but it should be remembered^ that in 
(base counties the land is not only peculiarly proper 
for this husbandry^ but bum-bedkiug aloncf H seldobi 

witTSi^J o X '*tepeBtd«l 
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depended np6n to fertilize the land. , In ioiae ftarfi 
lifne, io otheis sea-sand, and in all parts all the stall- 
dung and compost they can get, either on their owa 
farjns, or from the roads, lanes, and wastes, is also 
iised ; and after all, those who are called good fennen 
make a point of not taking more corn crops* theft 
will leave the land in perfect health to bear grats-^ 
▼erjr different system from that practised in Wiltahire, 
and many other parts of England. 

In most other parts of this district, bum-beakuig, 
though occasionally used, is seldom looked upon «s 
good husbandry ; but only as a short way of getting a 
few crops, without regard to the future value of the 
land. But paring without burning is very frequently 
used instead of ploughing, and particularly as a win* 
ter-fallow of wheat stubbs for a barley crop, on the 
cold deep lands that will not bear winter tieadii^. 
This answers the purpose of turning the weeds .to. lot 
quite as cheap and equally well with ploughing ; and 
by keeping out the wet, which would lie and soak the 
land all the winter, makes the land work much freer 
and better \n the spring for barley. 



SECT, in.— MANURES. 



. It has been already said, that notoithstandlng the 

different in the soil and the situation of thie two dis* 

tricts of this county, the sheep-fold is the dspcnding 

' niahtire of both. In the South-east or Down district, 
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ll is undoubtedly right \ and it is equally pioperoqi 
the loose parts of the stonebrash soil on the north-west 
▼er^c^ of the coanty^ and^ in fact, on all the soils that 
are too light and loose, and require treading to make 
tham heavier and closer t but therei are too many ia- 
^teilces in this district, where, though the clay vein 
lies near the surface^ and the land is not only cold and 
heavy, but also full of springs^ a flock of shdep b kept, 
to the great disadvantage of the tenant* 

Land of this desctiption, if properly drained^ gene* 
mtty runs kindly to grass ; and wliere that is the case^ ' 
ie will certainly pay better, particularly for a ds»ry^ 
than in an arable state t even parts of it converted iiito 
pasture would, by augmenting the. nilmber of cattle^ 
increase the quantity of manure for thc^ rest. 

ProhahilUy of Marl. — In this part of the country, 

ft permanent manure should by all means be sought for: 

no great improvements will or can be made till such be 

found. Neither chalk nor lime can be procured^ but 

it' b possible that marl may : stontebradi land, on a 

similar rock to that of this district, is seldom without 

H vein of marl under it. It has been frequently said> 

that there is marl about Grittleton, and its neigfabomr* 

liood, but that it is not sufficiently calcarieous to be 

valuable. The Cotswold farmers, particularly about 

North Leach, maintained the same argument 20 years 

-ago, and for the same reason, via. that, they, had not 

-•given it a fair trial : since that period they have fmnd 

.ont the use of it, and have dug thousands of loads. 

The vein has, in many instances, a promising afk- 

pearaaice ; bat so litUe is it attended to, that f faeie hav^ 

been some instances where the cold clay vein has been 

• used instead of % . Mud which hak donttr harm vsxIssiA of 

o S good^ 
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fgood, and oonseqiiciitly has brought marl, Vhich Wat 
not at all used, intQjliscredit. This is an object well 
worthy of the investigation of the landholders of Ndrth 
Wiltshire. This improvemenf , if it could be effected, 
would not only double the value of their land, but 
would enable them to practise that kind of convertible 
husbandry, which is peculiarly adapted to the soH land 
country. ^ 

This system is snccessfally practised on a soil nearly 
similar, about Radstock, in Somersetshire, where the 
land, after being exhausted with crops, and laid dowfi 
to grass, will so far recover itself by marling, as to be 
worth immediately from 30^. to 40^. an acre, for at 
least 20 years after, when it will again bear a repetition 
of the same manure with the same effect. 

The kinds of manure used on the arable land in other 
parts of this district, are variable, but stall-dung is the 
chief dependence, except where a situation near a great 
town gives an opportunity of purchasing other ma- 
nures. 

In some cdses, where a portion of arable land is an* 
nexed to a grass farm, it is too common to put a great 
proportion of the dung on the arable land ; and restric- 
tions are sometimes thought necessary to prevent it, 
and to enfiMTce the purchasing of manure for that paft 
of the farm. 

Soap'Ashes. — In the neighbourhood of towns, soap- 
ashes are frequently used ; they are particularly bene* 
ficial to rushy wet land that has been lately drained. 
About four waggon*loads to an acre is the usual quan- 
tity, and they are generally put on in the autumn. 

Xt^f— Mixed with earth, is frequently uied on the 

dry 
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diy upland pastures ; but compost of eartli taken bom 
the sides of tbe fields, and mixed if iih dung, lirae^ 
ariies, &c. as is the custom in some counties, particu* 
larly in Devonshire, are not mueh used in tbi» distirioC 
—not so much, perhaps, as they: ought to be. Coal* 
asbea we in so great demand for young clorer, as.sd*' 
dom to be used on grass land. 

Soot-^ls genemlly bought at a great pricei for a 
spring dnessin^. for weak crops of wheat,. t 

Wood^Askes'^Arey in general, too deiur to be used 
M a manure till the soap-boilers have done with tbern* 



SECT. IV. — IRBIGATIOir. 



Water'Meadows^ 



t\ 



The system of watering.meadows, thougb it is carried 
to great perfection in South Wilts, has not been gene« 
rally adopted in the north part of the county. There 
is not certainly the same occasion for water*meadpw)l. 
in the latter district ; but though they may hot be iuf 
dispensably necessary, it does not follow that their vif 
troduction would not be useful. 

In the north-west or arable part of this dieArict, wliere 
water-meadows are most desirable^ tbe springs- are im 
general too small^.and. the land, too absorbent, t^.b^ 
applied to that purpose: where they can beiundtf 
they certainly ought not to be n^lected. . There aiy^ 
doi^btless several situations in the districtf in wbi^^ 
. s: * > . o3 t good 
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good inite«*ttMd6w& migbl be made, tbou^ pethmpk 
to no very gxekt extent. 

Oh tbe batiks of the Arcm, and on ^ome of the priHt 
Aipalbimndbes of it that kad to the Thames, 1vat(8f<r 
Bleadows, though tety )>racticable, are not mueh in 
re^eift,. ^^ the ilind b^iiig supposed to be^' good i^eagh^ 
already. But though it may not perhaps be easyt^ 
shew, that lyatering those rich meadows would improve 
their qtialiQr, it certainly would be of spine adraatdge 
fo a dairy farmer to make the winter a inontb shorten, 
and to be able to turn his cow$ into a flush of grass 
fturiy in April, instead of waiting (ill May ; esptcially 
in a coontry where, on account of the grtet demand 
for, and high price of, winter veal, most of the calves 
are sold off fat by the. b^inning of April ; and if at 
that period the cows have no food but hay, unless that 
hay be very good, they frequently shrink their milk, 
and never fully rpcover it during the summer, A few 
of the dairy farmers have seen this advantage in its true 
light, and have made water-meadpws, particularly 
iiear: Sometford ; and though the expense must have 
been at least iM. per acre, the improvement pays eft 
4Beeding1y .good interest for it. The very advantage of 
«uch land requiring no manure, but aflording manure 
for other land, i# an object of moire consequence than 
|s generally imagiiied. 

Country Itkfe North Wiltshire, wb^re grass land is 
abiH^dant, and hay, of course, not so great an object 
08 it i$ ill SoiHth Wiltshire, it has been frequently le- 
Iharked, that one of the chief ad vantages of a vrater- 
IfB^adow, viz* ^^ th{ft of producing a large and almost 

certain 



<9lteia crop €tf ba j^" ia lost ; becauscy in such sitoa^i 
tioos, bay of a much better quality than what usually' 
grows ia waifcer«meadows is to .be procured at a reason-, 
able price. To this I, answer, that the coarseness usu-^ 
aUjr attributed to water-mead grass is, in general, not 
so much, the fault of the herbage as the coyetousness of 
the tenant; by letting it stand to increase the quantity, 
till it is too ripe« 

. \i water-mead grass be cut young, the hay is not- 
only as good as that of dry meadow, but cows are more 
foad <^it, on account of its peculiar softness, than of 
thei'hard baity hay that is produced on upland mea- 
doij^y and it will produce more milk ; though I will 
allow that, on that very account, it is not sq saleabk^- 
nor perhaps so proper for horses. But perhaps it would 
not be difficult to prove that water-meadows in many 
counties, and particularly those on dairy farms, will 
answer a better end to be summer fed than to be mowa 
at all. 

The advantage of the first flush of grass a month be* 
fore the upland meadows will' produce it, is already 
pointed out, and is obvious to every one : when this 
is eaten up, the land intended for summer feeding will 
be ready to take stock. The water may then be thrown 
over the water-meadows for a foi:tnight, and a new 
supply of grass produced that will again take the cows, 
by the time they have eaten off the first shoot of the 
summer pastures. The meadows may then be fed 
during the summer, and the quantity of grass they will 
produce, and the particular milky nature of that grass, 
is inconceivable to those who have not tried it, espe* 
cially during a dry summer. 

In case of a wet summer, tl^e meadows will not want 
watering after the second time, and, indeed, the dryer 

o 4 they 
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thejr can be kept, tbe better ; but if tba summer U drjri 
the water should be thrown over them ivhenever they 
appear to want it, a^d .he cattle taken out until the 
ground 19 diy and firm again. Two days* watering, 
and, in yerjr hot feather, even a few hours, will bb 
aofficient ; always remembering to stop it befiiHjB. the 
water b^ins to leave a scum on the land. 

The summer feeding of the water-meadpws has been 
^y BUGcessfiilly practised by a few farmers in this dia*. 
trict: itbas been reduced to a system in the iieigli* 
bourhood of Hungerford, and applied to breeding 
Iambs, and fetting them fof the London market, in 
way that i^ worthy of imitation in those counties wliere 
i|ie sheep-fold is not indispensably nece^ry • 
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THE same i^^rk applies tp (bis district W !• 
SoBtl) Wiltsbi|:<;. 
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SECT. I. — CATTLE. 
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AS the dairy cows of this district form so great a 
part of its . depending stock, it is an essential object of 
enquiry, which is the most proper kind of cows for the 
particular purpose for which they are principally kept, 
yiz. the making of cheese ? 

Cow Stock. — It does not appear at this time, what 
was the original kind of cow kept in this district; pro* 
bably the old Gloucestershire cow, a sort now almost 
extinct ; or, perhaps, as is now the case in Sopnerset* 
'shire, a mixture of all kinds : but the universal rage 
for upwards of 20 years past has been for thelong* 
horned, or, as they are called, the *' North Country'* 
cows ; and at this time, perhaps, nine^tenths of the 
dairies in this district are entirely of that kind. The 
reason assigned for the general introduction of this sort 
is, the nearness of their jiituation to the North Country 
breeders, where they can get any number they want^ 
at any time, cheaper tlian they can rear them in a 
country where land is in general too good, and rented 
tdo dear for that purpose : and especially as, in conse* 
quencc of the great demand for the Bath and London 
meirkets, calves mil pay betler to be so\d for veal thaa 
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to be kept for stock. But perhape the real feaflon i&f 
that ^' pride of stock," which^ operatinjg like the prido 
of sheep and horses iin South Wiltshire, has gradaaUjr^ 
led the farniers to an emulation in beauty and size niona 
^ban in usefulness and profit, and which p^ide the 
breeders hare not been wanting in using every artifice 
to create and promote. 

Two ostensible reasons are given by the dairy far* 
Bsera for continuing this kind of -stock, viz. that they 
Can make more cheese from each cow ; and that thest 
Cows will yield more, when turned off to be fatted, 
thah any other sort* 

. The quantities of cheese produced from each cow in 
this district, is certainly, as Mr. Marshall justly ob* 
serves, amazingly greater than is common in any either 
cheeseomaking country ; sometimes as high as 4|cwt» 
or near 5cwt. per cow, seldom lower than 3cwt.! per# 
haps 3|'0v^t. is a good average, in a good .cheese- 
making year, for every cow that calves in proper time.* 
. But the second reason, viz. that thb kind of cows pro>- 
dace more than any other kind when sold for iatting, is 
an answer tp the first, for this simple cause, that they 
-are bigger. If, tlierefore, it can be proved, as the op^ 
posers of this breed say it easily can, that four cows of 
a smaller size will, with tlie same food, produce as 
much or more cheese than three of the lavge long-horned 
kind, it will be easy to shew, that the smaller kind will 
be the most eligible stock ; first, because, in case of the 
•death of an animal, the loss is not so serious ; and 
principally, because the weight of a large animal is an 

(essential injury to land, whose great fault is its being^ 

already too cold and wet. Besides, it is allowed, even 
by the advocates for this kind of cow, that they do not 

fome tp perfection ^ntil they are at least twq years old^r 

th^r^ 
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than coiirs of a smaller kind ; and that whaterer maj? 
be the comparatiye merits of the female, the oxen are 
Oprtainly not only the ugliest, but the worst and least 
saleable of all kinds bred in this kingdom. 

These are undoubtedly two objections against a dairy* 
man breeding his own stock out of the Iong*homed kind 
of cows ; and yet no intelligent man will deny the use, 
and indeed the necessity, of breeding his own stock, 
where it can be possibly effected, as.no cows ever aetdt 
so well in a dairy as those actually bred on it. 

Blany attempts have been made lately Xo supplant 
the long-homed cows, by introducing the Devonshiit 
kind fnt6 this district. The comparative merits of the 
two species is very warmly contested : the Devonshire 
eow undoubtedly gets ripe at an earlier age than the 
long-bornicd cow, and being a smaller animal, is less 
liable to tread and poach out tlie wet lands ; it is dis* 
possfid to get /fat at an earlier age, and when fat, is of a 
greater comparative value to the butcher than almost 
•ojf other kind, and is much better calculated than the 
long-homed cow for those who breed for the porpose 
pf frtting. 

How far these propcrlies, particularly that remarks 
able disposition of getting fat at an early age, may aa« 
swer the general purpose of a dairy where milk alone ^ 
required, remains to be proved* It is possible that 
each of the two kinds of cows may be most proper 
for the particular purposes for which they are kept ; 
but the supporters of the Devonshire cows say, that 
they are equally good milkers with the long-horned 
species ; and yet that they are so much smaller, and 
eat so much less food, that three of these may be kept 
pn the same land as will keep two long-homed cows. 
If this cap be proved| the q[uestiQ^ is deq^de^ at once« 
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' There seems to be an increasing />pini6n of the liierits 
of the Devonshire kind ; and perhaps if half so mucb 
feare and attention had been paid to the breed of the 
Devonshire'cows, as has been bestowed on the long* 
borued kind, they might have been still more im« ^ 
proved, and the comparison miglit have been much 
fttore in their favour. 

Whatever may be the real comparative merits of the 
two kinds of cows for the dairy, tliere is not a doabt 
but the Devonshire kind are the most proper for fat- 
ting ; and as to the oxen bred from the two kinds, it 
would be injustice to the Devonshire oxen even to^piake 
a comparison between them. 

Oxen* — There are some oxen kept for tillage in this 
district, but they are not in general use ; and notwith- 
standing oxen are common on similar soils in Glouces- 
■tershire, horses are by far the greatest favourites here. 
The reasons given for not using oxen are, that in the 
Rorth-west part of the county, where the land is chiefly 
arable, the present system of sheep-folding requires all 
the grass for the sheep stock, and, of course, there is 
but little robm for oxen . 

In the interior part of the county, where tlic quan« 
tity of arable land is comparatively small, there arc 
few farmers who do not wish to keep two, three, or 
four horses^ and those are usually sufficient for their 
ploughing. If they kept marcs for this purpos<^, and 
bred colts, the expense of keeping them would not be 
all loss ; but the comparative profit of many branches 
<^ agriculture, not only in Wiltshire, but in all pthc^ 
counties, is seldom enquired into. Mebi in general, 
are fond of walking in the way in which their fathers 
"walked safely ; and nothing tends to strengthen tbeic 

attach* 
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ftttachmeat to it more thao the accidenlal fall c^ ail ea^ 
lerprising mind, wha attempts to deviate from it. 

Breeding oxen is not the fashion in Wiltshire ; and 
ifrhere they are not bred, it is in vain to think of intfo* 
ducio^them generally. Why so few are bred in the 
connty, and particnlarly in those parts of this district 
where grass land abounds, b a question not easily an* 
tfwered. 

' The dairymen say, that the advantages which their 
intuillioil gives them of sending their veal to London 
and Bath markets, makes it more their interest to hi 
tbeiv calves than to wean them for stock ; but the op- 
ponents of the long-horned cows say, that the oxen arr 
generally so ugly, and the heifers frequently such Imd 
milkers, that the former arc never certain of breeding 
such as they would wish to keep ; and therefore, they 
prefer buying cows (of which they can have a choice) 
to breeding them, and to use horses for the plough in- 
stead of oxen. 

As this point has been long obstinately contested, and 
as the best farmers and most intelligent men in the di»- 
trict have not yet decided thereon, it is probable that 
each party may be in a certain, degree right, and there* 
•fore neither absolutely wrong. 



SECT. 11.— ^SREEP. 

MANTisheep are bred in this district; some an the 
folding system, and some purposely for fatting. Tbe 
number folded has certainlj^ decreased,' and perhaps* a 
still greater decrease will ^nd ought, to take place, on 
-land which may be appropriated to a better purpose. 

The 



' ;Thib decrfea»e» iu the number of icSteepliietl i» manj 
purU of thi; kingdom, and the Ya^^Ciriorease m the <iw^ 
ftimpliw of mutton, seeing a pac9<l9:x» nhidk can bt 
m^ooMied for in no other way than lyy supposing, mt}^ 
i» certainly the ikct, that the aiiisial iaiioiv kiUad<9t 
ao-'CarUer age thtui it^^vas formerly. Sos^c .'years agi9f^ 
sheep were not considered catabU* till they y^er^ Jfmi^ 
five, or six years old; at this day, three-fourtlis of 
them Me killed at or before they arrive at two years 
old : the old sorts of sheep did not come early enough 
to perfection to do this, and new sorts were necessary. 
This laid the foundation of that spirit of sheep-breed* 
l|^, ivhicli has been carried to a pitch, particularly in 
Liieioestershire, almost beyond credibility ', and Au 
spirit (though sometimes wrongly applied) has enabtod 
the kingdom to furnish a supply for the iucreasiag de- 
mand for mutton. 

We observed, in our description of Soutb-efiit WiU> 
dnre, that for the two distinct purposes of folding and 
^tteiiiBg, two kinds of sheep are necessary, viz. akiiid 
to walk, and a kind to stand still : the latter, w&ick 
come early to perfection, are the best calculated for 
this district, wliere in some parts the land is adapted 
to a convertible system of corn and grass, and in others 
there is a- proper mixture of arable, ^i\d pasture land ; 
and this practice of breeding sheep purposely for fat- 
ting at aft early age, seems to gain ground, more espe- 
cially since the Leicestershire sheep, which are pecu- 
liarly adapted to that purpose, have been istroduced* 

There are yet left in North Wilts a few flocks of the 
native Wiltshire homed sheep, possessing qualities of 
ipetfoction both for folding and fatting; They stand 
MhofV in the le|^, with wool under their bellift ;. aic 

wide 
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iHde and heayy in tbeir hind qaarters, light iit fbtf 
Ibie qoarten and in adl their offiil, with the Romall 
noae, and qnick piercing eyes^ These are in the handi 
of a few fitrmers near Broad Hint6n. The much uppiited 
Hr. Westcar has for* many years bought ewes from these 
ft>ckS) and jfatted them with their lambs in Buckkip 
bamshire. 



SECT* III.' — PI6S« 

Pigs are considered a necessary appendage to CTCiy 
dairy farm^ and great numbers are reared with tht 
whey and o&l of the dairy ; there are also many fatted ; 
barley-meal, mixed with whey, is^ the general lattii^ 
food ; pease are not so much used as formerly. 

The general kind of pig is a mixture of the long* 
eared white with the black, African, or n^ro fig^ 
which cross has been found to be a very great impiore^ 
ment. 



SECT. IV.— STOCK PATTED FOR SALE. 

There are great numbers both of cattle and sheeff 
&tted in this district. The cattle consist chiefly of 
long-horned cows turned off from the dairies, and of 
oxen bought from different countries, particularly 
from Devonshire; they are usually bought in very 
early in the spring, so as, if possible, to be fiBished 
with ^ass ; but the largest and latest are taken ints 

the 
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Ihc stalls^ anil fiaished ^vitb dry meat, clnofly hay. 
The improved breed of Ilcrefordshiro caftlc has of late 
been much in repute with North -Wiltsh ire jrraziers ; 
they are nearly as fine in the bone as the Devon, nnd 
generally increase in size after being a short time in 
these rich pastures. 

Corn is but li(tle in use for fatting cattle in this dis<^ 
trict: of lafe, potatoes liavc been introduced for winter 
fatting, dressed with steam, and mixed witli cut hay 
or straw, as is mentioned in the description of the 
South-east Distiictj and found' to answer. 

Bath takes off many of llje fat cattle of this district 5 
many are sold at Salisbury market, for the consump« 
tiou of Hants and the ad j»jining counties ; but the 
greatest nu;iiber go to Smilhricld, 

The sheep fatted i\\ this district are usually bought 
in at the IVJichaelmas fairs : the principal object is, io 
fat them durins: the Avinter on land (iiat w ill not bear 
the trcadinr: of lieavv o-^ttlc. Sometimes ewes with 
lamb are bouglil, wiili Ih;^ int%*nti mi ol* filling both ewe 
and lamb in t!r.? surrtvdin^; sumncr. 

Both caltle and lilnvp am lallvrJ iijt o:»Jv by pro* 
fessed grazier'^, but m*qni*n.ly i\v ilie diurynien, and 
sometimes to the ininrv c-f lli* diirv, narliiMilarlv v»be»i 
2(heep, by Iwing kojit 0*1 too late in tlu: spring, injure 
the hay crop, or prcvcut tht; (ov-s (roin b\.lu\:^ ijuwo. 
early to gru-s. ^ 
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PART THIRD. 



[In the following Chapters it is no longer necessary to keep the Agrico!* 
tural Districts separate, the remarks being applicable to both.] 



CHAP. XV. 



RURAL ECONOMY, 



SECT. I. — LABOUR. 

THE price of labour in agriculture varies consi- 
derably in (lifTerent parts of this county, and is chiefly 
ajBfected by proximity to, or distance from, the mana* 
facturing towns. 

In a great part of South Wiltshire, where the inha* 
bitants arc very little influenced by the manufacturers^ 
the prices of labourers in husbandry are nearly uni- 
form; but these prices have been gradually on the 
advance. 

Tliirty years ago the common winter price was lOrf. 
per day ; from that it gradually rose to 18rf. per day, 
which now may be called the general price, though in 
many instances it has risen to ^20d, per day. 

The price of labour is usually the same throughout 
the year, with the exception of harvest-time, both 
for hay and corn, when an advance is given, either in 
money, or by an addition in victuals and drink. 

If the advance be in money, it is usually 3s» per 
week, and commonly for six or seven weeks; but this 

allowance 
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tUowance varies both ia price and continuance^ 
according to the plenty of labourers and the length of 
the harvest. 

In the corn district, the resident labourers are sel« 
dom numerous enough to get in the harvest. " Task« 
crs," or " labourers bj compact ;^' from the more 
populous parts of the county, as from Somersetshire 
and other neighbouring counties, cut the wheat by the 
acre. The price is about 8^. to 10^. per acre in good 
seasons, with an allowance of small-beer, and a supper 
once^ twice, or oftener, per week. The wives and 
children of the resident labourers assist in this opera- 
tion, while the resident labourers themselves are fully 
employed in securing the corn. 

In cutting the Lent corn few " taskers" are employed, 
the resident labourers being generally suflScient. The 
price is seldom higher than §5. per acre for mowing, 
and 1^. 3d. for forking, &c. ; the raking being done 
by women and children by the day. The price of 
mowing field -grass is 2s. 6rf. per acre; meadow grass 
As^ to 5^. per acre. The prices of women's labour are 
usually lOrf. per day during buy and corn harvest, 
and 8rf. per day during the rest of the year ; and gene- 
rally without the addition of beer, except in harvest, 
when small-beer is commonly allowed them. 

The hours at which labour commences and ceases, 
Vary but little in the two districts. In winter the la- 
bourers work, of course, from day-light till dark; in 
summer, usually from six to six, except in hay-mak- 
ing*and harvest, when they are expected to work early 
and late. 

But the hours of rest arc very various. In some 
parti} half an hour is allowed for breakfast, and an 
hour for dinner ; in others, an hour for each meal ; and 
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in a few, one only meal of an hour, is allowed (from 
eleven to twelve) during November, Decpmberj and 
January. 

The ploughmen go oqjt af eight o'clock, and retam 
at four, except in times of emergency. The distance of 
the lands of at Wiltshire farm from home, prevents the 
custom that is adopted in some counties, of making 
two journeys a day, and dining between them. ; 

Willshire labourers in general are strong and robfist, 
and not deficient in expertncss in what they undertake ; 
in some branches (hurdle and hedge-making, for in* 
stance), very ingenious ; but there is a remarkable 
slowness in the step, not only of the shepherds^ whosQ 
laziness is proverbial, but also particularly of the 
ploughmen, and which they also teach their horses, that 
is noticed by every person who has seen the labourers of 
other counties, particularly of Norfolk. The common 
step of a ploughman and his horses in the last*men« 
troned county, is often three miles and an half in ad 
hour. In South Wiltshire frequently little more than 
two 

If the quick step of tbc Norfolk ploughman proceeds 
from the dryness and cleanness of the sands of that 
county, it is possible that the dirtiuess, and in partica- 
lar llic " clinginess," if I may be allowed lo use the 
word, of the Willshire white lands, may tend to slacken 
tl^e step of the Wiltshire ploughman ; but orf whatever 
sort of soil this slow stop was learnt, it certainly is 
now practised equally on ail. 

Farmers are greater sufferers than thoy imagine by 
this habitual indolence of their workmen; and it is not 
only at plough, but in all other kinds of employ, that 
this indolence is visible ; it seems instinctive in the whole 
district, even in the children. 

SECT. 
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SECT. II. PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 

The price of provisions in Wiltshire, more particu- 
larly in the South-east part of the county, when com* 
pared to the other Western counties, may be said to be 
high. 

As the South-east or down part of the county pro- 
duces very few articles of human food except wheat, this 
is the only article which can be said to be cheap in that 
district* ; and so great an influence have the Bath and 
London markets on the price of other commodities which 
are raised in the north and western parts of the county, 
that butchers^-mcat, butter, and bheese, more especi- 
ally the two former arc usually at least ten per cent 4 
dearer on an average at Sarum, than a^Shepton- Mal- 
let in Somersetshire, and sometimes evcji 20 per cent, 
higher than at Exeter, and as these causes are likely 
to be permanent, the effects will most probably be the 
sam^. 

The certain demand for, and consequently the high 
prices of the produce of this county, is undoubtedly, 
as has been before observed, an advantage to the land- 
holders'; but the same circumstance may be fairly 
deemed a disadvantage to them, so far as regards the 
state of the labourers. Although the wages of labour- 
ers have been considerably increased within these few 
years, yet they are now barely suflicient for their sub- 
sistence ; and a few da^'s illness will bring them to the 
parish. 

The parish-rates are of course very high, and daily 

* As this observation lilts been generally true, the present high price 
of wheat does not induce xne to alter the report. . 
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increasing ; and if the system newly adopted in the 
clothing manufactories, of spinning the wool by ma<* 
chines, which formerly was done by women and chil- 
dren, become universal, tlie price of labour must still 
be very considerably advanced. 



SECT. Ill, FUEL. 

Another great cause of the distress of the poor ia 
niany parts of this county, and particularly on the 
Downs, is the scarcity of fuel. 

Coals arc advanced very considerably, and let the 
price of carriage be never so much reduced, by good 
roads, or even by canals, coals must still be dear in 
many parts of the county. 

Wood is the natural, and should be the depending 
fuel, of a great part of Wiltshire. 

How necessary, therefore, is it for those who have 
woods, to preserve them; and for those who have 
none, to plant some. But as tliis must necessarily be 
a work of time, it is useful to hint, that as a quicker 
remedy for this alarming inconvenience, a few acres of 
furze might be preserved from the plougli in those pa* 
rishes where it already grows, and sown in tliose where 
there is none*. It may be sown cither alone or with a 
crop of barley, white oats, or buck-wheat, and if pre- 
served from cattle, will be fit to cut in three or four 
years. It likes a dry situation, and if there be a depth 
of soil, it does not signify how poor it is. This might 

* Furze is a very tender plant when young", and should therefore be 
protected from cattle. It should not be sowu till late in April, or early in ' 
May. 

be 
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be sold for fuel, to those vfho could afford to buy it, 
and given instead of parish relief, to those vfho could 
not. Those who have hearts to feel for the distresses of 
the poor, would by this expedient gratify their huma« 
nity ; and those (if such there be) who feel only for the 
preservation of their hedges, would find this a more 
efiectual way to prevent wood-stealing, than a whip 
or a prison. 

It is a melancholy fact, that without any particular 
acts of oppression on the part of the farmers, or of 
dissoluteness on the part of the poor, the labourers 
of many parts of this county, and of the South-east 
District in particular, may be truly said to be at 
this time in a wretched condition. The dearness of 
provisions, the scarcity of fuel, and above all, the 
failure of spinning-work for the women and children^ 
have put it almost out of the power of the village 
poor to live by their industry, and have unfortu- 
nately broken that independent spirit, which in a 
very peculiar degree formerly kept the Wiltshire la- 
bourers from the parish books. The farmers complain, 
and with reason, that the labourers do less work tlian 
formerly, when in fact the labourers are not able to 
vrork as they did at a time when they lived better. 

There is no necessity of heightening this melancholy 
picture ; every landholder of the county knows it too 
ivell, and the resident magistrates in particular have it 
daily in their view ; and to their credit be it spoken, 
the landholders are using every exertion, by premiums, 
bounties, and other indulgences, to introduce new 
kinds of employ for the poor, to supply the loss of 
spinning wool, or to induce the manufacturers still to 
put out their wool, by offering bounties equal to what 
can be saved by spinning it at home by machines. 

P 4 CUAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

AS CONNECTED WITH AQRICULTUIIE, 



SECT. I. ROADS, 

THERE arc few counties in this kingdom ii\ 
which (mnpikc-rcKuls are soinimcrous as in Wiltshire, 
Tlic great thoroughftiKs from the east and south parts 
of the laiJgdom, and particularly frDni London to Bath 
and Bristol, and many othir prirts of the West of Eng- 
land, passing thron^ii tne county. 

There are no li'ss t him ten principal turnpike-roads 
which pass throngli Wiltshire, viz. three from Lon« 
don to Bath and Bristol ; two from Oxford to Bath 
and Bristol ; ilircc through Salisbury into Dorset,' 
Someriict, Devon, and Cornwall ; one from Ports- 
mouth and Southampton to Bath ; and one from 
Salisbury through Devizes to Oxford ; besides a num- 
ber of intersecting turnpike-roads in ahnost every part 
of the county ; and to the credit of the county it may 
be remarked, that there arc few parts of the kingdom 
in which the system of making and keeping turn- 
jjike-roads in repair, is so well known and practised. 

The private roads, like those of all other parts of the 
langdom, are good or bad, in proportion to the plenty 
or scarcity of materials. Till lately, those in the north 
part of the county were bad to a proverb ; but the in- 
troduction of several new turnpike-roads in thatdistrict, 
has not only stimulated the inhabitants to make good 
their approaches to them, but has also enabled them to 
fetch materials for that purpose. 

si:c T. 
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SECT. II.— CAXALS. 



The canals in this county are: — 1. The Thames and 
Severn Canal, which passes throngh only a small part 
of the extreme south boundary of Wiltshire. — 2. Thie 
ivennet and Avon Canal, from the river Kennet at New- 
bury, in Berks, to the river Avon at Bath, in Somer- 
setshire, passing through the very heart of the county, 
by the towns of Devizes and Bradford* — 3. The Wilt* 
and Berks Canal^ which enters the county from Berk« 
shirci near South Marston; passes by Swindan and 
Wpottpn Basset, and with branches to Chippenham 
^nd Calne, extends souHiwards to Mclksham, near 
lyhich town it unites with the Kennet and Avon. 

As these capals terminate westwardly in the coal 
counties ^f Somerset, and in the river Severn, opposite 
the collieries in Wiijes, great part of the county of 
"Wilts is supplied with coal at all seasons of the year^ 
and although the price be occasionally high, yet the 
irertainty of obtaining theia for money is desirable. 



SECT. III. — MANUFACTUBES, 

The extent of manufactures in the county of Wilt$ 
is very great ; but the woollen manufactory is by far 
the most general, 

Salisbury manufactures great quantities of flannels 

, and fancy woollens, and has a considerable n^anufac'- 

tory of cutlery and steel goods, perhaps for excellence 

bf workmanship superior to any in the kingdom. Wil- 

touj a large manufactory of carpets and fancy woollens. 

Devizes 
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Devizes a considerable manufactory chiefly of fancy 
lYOolIens. Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminster, West- 
bary, and all the adjacent towns and villages, from 
Chippenham to Heytesbury inclusive, carry on most 
extensive woollen manufactories, principally of super- 
fine broad cloths, kerseymeres and fancy cloths. 

At Mere and its neighbourhood there is a manufac- 
tory of linen, chiefly dowlas and bed- ticks. At Aid- 
bourn, a manufactory of cotton goods, chiefly fustians 
and thicksets. At Swindon and its neighbourhood, a 
considerable manufactory of gloves. There is indeed 
scarcely a town in the county that has not a manufac- 
ture of some kind or other. 

The vast population of the county of Wilts, occa- 
sioned by its various and extensive manufactories, and 
the daily increase of population of Bath and Bristol ^ 
occasions a never-failing demand for all the produc- 
tions of the land of this county. 

The wheat, and in particular the barley, the cheese 
and butter, and every other necessary of human food, 
are sure to find a market. 

These are undoubtedly advantages, and very great 
lOnes, to the landholders of this county in general ; but 
perhaps more to the landholders at a few miles distance 
from the seat of manufactures^ than to those immedi- 
ately on the spot. 

It seems to be allowed, even by tlie manufacturers 
themselves, that although the nation derives an inesti- 
mable advantage from manufacture, in a general and 
commercial point of view, and though the landholders 
throughout the kingdom have been able to advance the 
rents of their lands very considerably in consequence of 
an increased consumption of its produce, yet the ma- 
nufactures are not always blessings to the landed in- 
terest 
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terest of the county where tbey are immediately sita^ 
ated. 

The advantages arising to the landed interest in the 
immediate neighbourliood of large manufactories are, 
an increased demand, and of course an increased price 
for the produce of the land ; but this extends only to a 
few articles of daily indispensable consumption, such as 
milk^ butter, poultry, hay, straw, &c. In the heavy 
necessaries of life, such as wheat, barley, oats, cheese, 
butchers^-meat, &c. the. advantages are shared by the 
landholders at a distance. 

The disadvantages to the landholders on the spot^ 
are an increased population, and that of the most unde* 
sirable kind, viz. labouring poor, who in times of a 
quick trade raise the price of labour almost beyond the 
reach of a farmer ; and when trade in general, or that 
single branch to which they have been brought up, 
fails, fall a burden on the poor-rates, greater than the 
land is well able to bear. In the woollen manufactories 
of this district, this has long been the complaint of the 
landholders; and yet the manufacturers have hitherto 
made them in some degree a compensation by the em* 
ploy that they have furnished in spinning-work to the 
women and children of the labourers in agriculture. 

But unfortunately for the landholders, even this com- 
pensation seems likely soon to beat an end^ by the gene- 
ral introduction of machines to supply the place of ma- 
nual labour, whereby all those parts of the manufactory 
that have been done in the country villages, will be 
now done at the immediate residence of the manufac- 
turers. The consequence to the landholders we have 
already observed. Tiie consequences to the manuiac* 
turers are not yet known. How far the general introduc- 
tion of machines may affect this part of the kingdom, or 

the 
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the kiogdom at large, by making those manufactories 
moveable that have hitherto been fixtures, time must 
determine* 

In some parishes near Stourton and Maiden Bradley, 
the poor have latterly been supplied with flax from the 
neighbouring mnnufactories in Dorsetshire, and .with 
silk from the throwsters at Bruton, in Somersetshire, 
The spinning of^silk is an admirable employment for the 
poor of any village. Women and girls work at home, 
and children are sent to spin at a school appointed for 
the purpose, under the management of a mijstress, with 
the occasional attendance of the manufacturer. The 
raw material is weighed out, and the work weighed 
back again, deducting for waste from thcspinning-mo« 
ney; and the great value of the article requiring care 
to secure their weekly earnings, has taught the cot- 
tagers of these villages a degree of carefulness in gene- 
ral, which was before but little known to them. The 
money stopt in their earnings, is, by tlie indulgencie 
of the throwster, once a year, at their time of holiday 
(commonly Easter or Whitsuntide), divided equally 
amongst the constant spinners of every parish, thereby 
exciting in them a stimulus to future exertions. 



SECT. IV.— THE POOR. 



See, Poor-rates, Labour, Manufactures, &c. &c. 
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SECT. V. POPULATION. 

The following Tables arc extracted from a book 
entitulcd, " Enumeration," printed in pursuance of 
an Act 41 Geo. IIL for taking an account of the Popu« 
lation of Great Britain, and the increase or diminution 
thereof. 
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SECT. VI.— MARKETS. 

Wiltshire is peculiarly fortunate in com markets ; 
Warminster, Devises, and Salisbury, bate each si 
large proportion of dealers from the adjacent cduuties. 
Of these, €tnd indeed of all corn markets^ Warmifi- . 
ster ranks the highest. The universal custom of sellinj^ 
at a pt/cAe(f market in the morning, and of receiving 
all the money the same day (generally befove three, 
o^clock), brings farmers frequently hither from a great 
distance. It is calculated that the quantity of corn 
and grain sold tit Warminster market, amounts to SOOO 
quarters per week. 

Bath and Bristol receive large supplies, especially of 
malting barley, from Warminster and Devizes. 

Salisbury, as a cattle market, is one of the best and 
greatest oiit of London. Southampton and Portsmouth, 
and almost the whole of Hampshire, are supplied from 
this town; which is so situated, as to take not only 
the beasts intended for its own market, but large droves 
of cattle destined for London ; which, in a quick time, 
are frequently sold at Salisbury. The market days are, 
at Warminster on Saturdays, Devizes on Thursdays, 
Salisbury on Tuesdays, and a cattle market on every 
other Tuesday, called the fortnight*s market. 

There are other towns in this county which hava 
pretty good markets, viz. Swindon for cattle, Marlbo* 
rough for com and cheese, &c. &c. 

As to the dairy productions, these are most com* 
monly sent off to the factors in London, 9ath, and 
Bristol. 

Butter of a superior quality, and excellent cream 
cheeses, are sent into Salisbury from the adjacent 
wat«r-meadows of Britford, &c. 

^ • SECT. 
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6SCT. VII. — WEIGHTS A^D MSASVBBS,. 

Weights. — Butter usually sold by the poond, which 
was formerly 18oz.^ bow generally weighs 16 oz. 
Cheese is usually sold by the cwt. (118 lb.) 
Fat cattle^ particularly pigs, are usually sold by tbt 
score of 301b. 

Measures. — ^A bushel of com was till lately nine gaU 
Ions and nearly a quart, but is now generally reduced 
to the statute measure of eight gallons. 

Wheat, beans, pease, and vetches, are usually sold 
by the sack of four bushels. 

Barley and oats usually sold by the quarter of eight 
bushels. 
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CHAP. XVIL 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



THERE is no society iustitnted in (bis coantjr 
for the improvement of agriculture ; but the great num- 
ber of Wiltshire members that help to compose that 
truly respectable body called the " Bath and West of 
England Society ," is a convincing proof tber^. 19 a 
turn for improvement in tlie county, and that although 
there niay be a few errors in the practice of Wiltshire 
farmers, they do not arise from a too stubborn attach* 
ment to old opinions and customs, but in some instances 
even from attempts to get rid of those hindrances to 
improvements by adopting new modes, which, though 
at first sight they appeared very plausible, experience 
has shewn inadequate to the end proposed « Bat as a 
general spirit 4s now excited throughout the country 
to attempt improvements, there is no doubt that it will 
in time fix upon proper objects. 

The great design of the Board of Agriculture, is to 
point out those objects throughout the kingdom ; and 
the farmers of Wiltshire, it is believed, will not be the 
last to avail themselves of the benefits tliat may be ex- 
pected to arise from the publication of the valuable pa- 
pers on Agriculture, which are daily forwarded to that 
Honourable Institution t 
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CONCLUSION. 



t)(ttry Syst em. -^The systciU of ibaliin^ Gbe<?M», IHr 
prheti^ed in North WiU^hife, wotild cetitAhlf be of 
the ^rre^test sertke in many ptatU of the kitigdotti^ if 
it cottld be introduced into them ; nM the ptoductiM 
of good tbee^ in this district frmh land totally dissi^ 
tailait^ ds stelted in fhe preceding observations, Ate^i 
that the goodness of this article docis lioC depehd s# 
Hmch an soik or slttiations a^ it geiieratly im Agitied ; 
JAdeed it is i?ell knowtf/ that the fem^ of this^ tfistfid 
for good cheese, h not tery ancient. The cifcfimitat^M 
#f its being sold f4!>r tilbucesfer cheese, till ii^itfaiii tlM6 
fetr years, shews that Gkmeestershii^ had the namefirsf^ 
though the quantity now made in that county is fat le^i 
than what 1$ niadb in this dL^ttiet, according to the re« 
port of Mr. MairsbaH, who spent much time iti both dti^ 
tricts, for the purpose of examining' info thiii particnliif 
branch of rural economy. 

Many of the best dairy fanrnis in^ the district appear^ 

« 

iis hasi been^ already stated, to have been in an Qnen»* 
closed state of aiiable, at no very remote period of ahti^ 
ifiiiiyj and niaiiy of the farm honsei and b«ildin^ d|k 
pekt to be of modem eTeetion. 

fhe donvenienrt i^itiiatton of the hdtis^ atid bulldiiig^ 
of a great part of the dairy fantisof this district, sbeW^ 
that many exchanges in property must have taken 
plade Ik/hre i\A^ dtftfirttttte direooatftmce teuM be ob. 

8 4 tained; 
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toined ; an object well worth imitation in all countries 
where it can possibly be adopted ; and perhaps (here 
is no single local circumstance that contributes so 
much to the excellence of the dairy system of this dis- 
trict, as the general convenient situation of the lands 
roi^nd the houses as a common centre, so that the dairy^ 
men are a})le to drive all tl^eir pows home to milking, 
and thereby to put all their milk together of an equal 
temperature; and by beginning their work mnch earlier 
if), the mprning, they can make cheese twice i^ day 
4uring th^ whole season. This is impossibly Iq be 
done, where servants must be sei|t to milk cows in de- 
tached and distant enclosures, as is too frequently the 
case in many dairy co^ntries, apd particularly \n the 
county of Somers^et. 

Good butter i^ made in eyery part of the kingdom^ 
jbeoau^e the proce^ is simple and well known ; and if 
the same method^ were practised in making cheese iq 
other conqtries, as arc ui|ed in this, ther^ b np reason 
why cheese of ihe juune goodne^ might not lie made 
there. ^ 

As Mr. Marshall has so fully detailed the methods 
Vfled by the North Wiltshire dairy? women, it is iinne- 
fDeiBsary to lfepe^t them her^. 

But it may be proper to acjd one general remark on 
inaking cheese, viz. that thei?eare few coantdes which 
are famous for bad cheese, where the reason may not 
be traced much oftener iq a fundamental &i|lt in the 
process of making, and particularly in that es^ntial 
article the rennet, than to any particular local fiiolt of 
the soil or situation, or even to want of care fmd ^tten* 
tion in tl^e dairy-woman. 

•> 

JDraim7ig.*-Anothcr practice in this district, isth^ 

atten- 
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aitention that has been paid of late jeais to the draw* 
ifig of land. 

The great object of manure is to warni and excite a 
fermentation, but the land must first be in a state to le* 
ocive it, or it is useless to put it on. Manure may at 
well be thrown into water, as be put upon land aoaked 
and poisoned with water. 

This improvement, which may be called the baaia 
of all other imprevements in a wet cold country', can 
never be too much recommended, and b worthy of 
imitation in many other countries, where, . thoof h 
equally necessary as in this district, no attention is 
paid to it. 



JSBCT. II»«^IMPBOV£MEMTS FOB CONSISBBATIOST* 

.Breed pf Cows^^^The management of the dairy part 
ef this district has been a source of so much profit 
as well as credit to the county, that it certainly most 
in its principle be rigtit; and while there is so much to 
admire, it would be invidious to cavil at trifles : wbe* 
tbier the d4iry*>nei| are wrong or right in their choice of 
the kind of cows, will probably be hereafter determined. 
If they could buy another kind of cows immediately 
fit for the pail, as easily as they can the long-homed 
ones, it is probable that kind might not be «o univer« 
^1; but it is clear that they tJiink they get nothing by 
breeding their own ^tock, ai^d perhaps they may think 
right. 

The cows fliey buy are, bred in a country whose 
cheese does not stand so high in repute as that of North 
iWilfSi %n4pfx^Uf9€inay be br^ cheaper than they 

could 



could bft^ them Hi borne ; but if this Argument is well 
founded, are the North Wiltshire dairymen right in 
fttting csA^e^ f ' Does not the fatting of calvies constinie 
as Iktiicb milk as the weaning of calves, and would not 
tfte stdditiorial cheese they could makcj if their cows 
drupf in March or April, instead of January or Febru^^ 
dry, pay as much or more than fat ealres^ without ree* 
hofiin^ (he injury done to the constitution of the cows 
by ealvtng repeatedly in the winter ! Undoubtedly no« 
iWng has contributed so much to keep up the high 
ptioe of cheese and butter, as the amassing increaae of 
hike yejirs in the quantity of Winter veal sold, not only 
in the London market, but in almost all the towns iii 
the kingdom* 

North Wiltshire must send its veal to London mar* 
iLet on the same terms as other counties within the 
mmc distance can do, while that veal k made at tbe 
loss of cheese which would yield SO or SO per cent. 
ikMnre tbati the average price of cheese mfadife ill those 
Mtmties. This is the reaioii given, why North Wilt- 
sAltre dairymen wean so few calves, and why they maha 
to little butter for sale : the same reason seems to appfy 
against their fatting calves. 

i^t this is meant as a bint for consideration, r)atbdf 
tftan an object of censure. 

Arable Management '•^ As to the managements of ara« 
ble land, North Wiltshire certainly does not shine. 

It IS a happy thing for the landholders of the district^ 
that the predilection of the occupiers is m stiodg fat 
pasture land. Land so cold, and so wet in its natuve^ 
as a great part of the vale land of this district^ <5ani ne« 
ter be permanently improved Wfaife under thi^ plt>ilgft« 
The bare mention of a knowA fftct> tiiat tb^ €0«ipaA« 

tivc 
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live Value of laad of equal native goodne^, in a pRi« 
tiire or an arable state, is usually as three to tvrbj is a 
sufficientproof of this. The lands that arj cold and 
wet shonld be laid down to grass and drained, and this 
would increase the quantity of manure for the waror 
and dry lands, which would be very profitably kept in 
tillage. 

Thi» particularly applies to all the deep cold soUt 
between Chippenham and Wootton Basset. 
': As to the stondbrash land in the north-west part of 
the district, it has been already observed, that the ge* 
neral system of husbandry, and particularly thealmoat 
^itire dependence on the sheep-fold for manure, is n<rt: 
strictly correct in many parts of this district. All thd 
light and dry parts which require treading to malsa 
them closer, are undoubtedly proper for sheep-fblding^ 
but luany of the wet Cold parts are not at all calculated 
for that system. Those of the latter description are by ii# 
means fit or safe for sheep without draining^ and as that 
is seldom practicable to any extent in an arable state^ 
many of them should be laid down to pasture. Those 
parts which are. already laid down, are remarkably 
sweet-feeding gronad ; and in that state of husbandry 
the country would still be calculated for feeding sheep, 
but not on a folding system. The long-woi^Ued sheep, . 
either the Cotswold or the Leicestershire, are partien^ 
larly proper for land \%here a part might be always in 
pasture, ahd the arable kept in that kind of husbandry^ 
that would product green winter crops. 
• In those parts of the country where the land is lighC 
and dry, the sheep-fold system inight still be lased* 
The large farmers would be ranch better able to sop* 
]K)Tt a flock, than they now are, by laying down the 
wet parts of their taod td pasture, and sowing sainfoin 

on 
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on the dry and poor parts ; and the small fatmcn wbote 
arable laud required folding, would find it rancb more 
profitable to take in sbeep from tbe down £arm& to cat 
their green winter food, than to keep small flocks of 
tbctr own. 

It has been already remarked, that notwitbttanding 
the dairy system is so well understood, and is sp rery 
profitable in this district, there is nevertheless a pfo« 
pensity. in many parts of it to grazing cattle. It is niw" 
doubtedly for tbe interest of the community that cattle 
should be graased somewhere, but it also is their inte* 
rjst, and still more so the interest of every individual^ 
to apply his land to the purposes wliich nature designed 
it. Nature i>cver designed many parts of this district^ 
and particularly the cold wet parts wbeie oak timber 
is tbe natural weed of Ibe country, for grazing. Oir 
tliose soils the summer is too short for that purpose, and 
they never can be applied to so great advantage as tho 
beeping of dairy cowst 



SECT. III.--*OBSTACL£S TO IMPROYBMEN XS^ 

There are two obstacle^ io improvements in agri** 
culture, which require to be particularly noticed here, 
viz. 

First J The frequency of small water-mills, as parti« 
cularly injurious to water meadows : and, 

Secondli/y The difficulties thrdwn in tlie way of small 
enclosures of commonable lands, by the expense of an 
Act of Parliament ; the first applyiqg mqre particularly 
to the peculiar husbandry of Wiltshire, and the second 
being equally an obstacle to inoproyeKB^its iq every 

part 
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pfsiri of the kingdom, where there are lands still unen* 
i^sed. 

Waier-milb, which are very nimierous in WiltshJrfi ' 
and particularly in the South-east Districts, arc in many 
instances exceedingly injurious to water-meadows. 

It was formerly thought necessary that every manor 
-whose situation permitted it, should have its own mill| 
forthe conveniency of the tenants to grind their corn, 
and many of these mills remain at this day, although 
few people now grind their own corn, and although by 
the im[»'oved mechanism of mills, one can now do the 
work that three or four did formerly* 

* Between Warminster and Salisbury, a distance of 
•bout twenty miles, there are nearly twenty water-mills, 
aithongh one third of the number (if well constructed) 
would be more than sufficient to do all the work of the 
country. Many of these mills are very injurious to the 
water-meado>\'s below them, and frequently prevent 
the making new ones ; and the same inconveniences 
exist on the rivers in general throughout the county, 
and particularly in the South-east District. 

To remedy this, in all Acts of Parliament for enclo- 
sures, where there is a possibility of making water^mear 
dows, or of improviog those already made, power 
should be given to the Commissioners to take froQi tba 
mills at stated times, all. or such part of the water as 
should be absolutely necessary for the water-meadows 
below ; and where such roill^ are really uimecessary, 
to direct them to be taken away, such Commissioners 
being at the same time empowered to fix an annual rent- 
charge to' be paid to the owners of 'such mills so in- 
jured, by the owners of the land so benefited, as is dona 
in the cases of canals, subject to the like appeal as is 
allowed in canal acts. 

In 



. In parts of tbe country wbicb ourenlready iactordi 
disputes frequently happen between owners of ^jikiU^ 
pod owners of water-meadows, Whick ate aliBost im- 
possible to be explained or understood in a couriof 
justice^ 

A mode might perhaps be practicable^ pf empower- 
jng Justices of the Peace at their qti([irter«8e88iow9 t# 
(Hrder a reference to men of judgment in the Beigfaboui^ 
boQd> and to make their award, matter of record t# 
bind the parties* 

f The other obstacle to improvements inagricuUw^ 
is the impediment thrown in (he way of enclosuiics of 
commonable lands, particularly where tbe (|iiaRtitj of 
laiad is small, or the number of proprietors large, bj 
tbe difficulty and expense c^ procuring Acts of Parlia^ 
went for that purpose. 

It has been already remarked, that theife are a great 
mtmbcT of common-fields still remaining in Wiltshire, 
particularly in the South-east part of the county ; and 
that is the North-west part there are still many opea 
common pastures. These are undoubtedly obstacles to 
all improvements^ in agriculture, and ought to be di- 
vided without delay. 

There have been many common^fields lately enclosed 
in the South-east part of the county, but in the Norths 
west part enclosures have gone on very slowly for s^me 
years past. One reason has already been given for tbis^ 
viz. the badness of tbe roads, and the diffioiiUy and 
expense of making such new ones as would be necessary 
in case of an> enclosure* This impediment is now nearly 
removed in North Wiltshire, and good roads will ena- 
ble the owners of the adjoining commonable land to 
make the most of it. And there is not a doubt that tiie 
greatest part of the commonable lands in the cmuitjf 

would 
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IvauM looit be divide, provided tba l^al diffieuUies 
wbicb stand in the way of enclosures could be removed^ 
. It is well knowa^ that no commonable land» be it 
tver 90 sraall, can be -enclosed or divided wilboi«^ Act 
of Parliament, unless by the consent of all pairtieg. 
Tbat consent is always difficult to be obtaioed, Md 
sometimes (particulalrly whercisome of the proprktoci 
are minors, or under any legal disability) iiapossiUe, 
An Act of Parliament is then the only report, but U fre» 
quently happens that the quantity of open land belai^^ 
ing to one manor is insufficient to afford an expense of 
dOMf. for an act, besides the subsequent expense of work* 
iflg a commission • And although the land-ownevsr of 
two or more manors might join in one act| yet it is a 
difficult matter to get them to agree on the terms of it^ 
especially when, as is often the case, their interests^ or 
at least their claims on the commonable lands^ clash 
«nd interfere with each other. 

The expenses of an Act of Parliament foranenchi- 
siire are not entirely occasioned by the fees of the two 
Houses, but 1)y the delay and uncertainty of attend- 
gnces in liondon, owing to the multifarious and increas* 
ing business of Parliament, and which an annihilation, 
vr eren a reduction of those fees, would tend nuich 
more to increase than prevent* 

jRemedy propo^erf.-- There seems to be a mode by 
vhich this difficulty might be in a great measure obvi* 
ated;, and small common-^fields or commons divided at a 
trifling expense, viz. by empowering the Justices of the 
P^ace to receive applications for that purpose at thequar* 
ter-sessions, and particularly in those cases wliere a great 
majority of the proprietors, were consenting, or where 
the objections were chiefly founded on legal disability. 

Notige 
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Notice of the proposed application to ibei Justkef 
might be given (in the waj now prescribed by Pdrlta* 
ment) in August or September ; the bill of the pro- 
pcmed regulations of the enclosure might be delivered 
at the Michaehnas sessions, and made public imraedi-* 
ately after : objections might be heard at the Epiphany 
sessions, and the bench might then determine for or 
against an enclosure* 

Those ivho doubt the com petcncj of a Court of Quaf-^ 
ter Sessions to do this business properly, vfiM consider 
that the local information so essential to the proper fram* 
ing an enclosure bill, may be obtained, and tbeobjee* 
tions of parties aggrieved may be investigated, not only 
much cheaper, but much better, on- the spot, than 
can possibly be done before Parliament ; and those 
vfho think it would be giving too much power to 
Justice of the Peace, will consider that they have 
already a greater power than this, viz. the bearing 
and determining appeals that mhy come from parties 
itiggrieved under enclosure Acts passed by Parliaments 
And indeed if it were thought necessary, all possibi- 
lity of partiality might be ffre vented, by prescribed 

*■ 

rules and regulations as to ^fe proportional majority 
of consrating proprietors absolutely necessary to the 
passing an order for an enclosure. 

It may perhaps be expected by some, that in speak- 
ing of obstacles, to improvements in agriculture, the 
payinent of tithes in kind should be mentioned, and 
some plan proposed for its aboU( ion* ; but it is not to be 
exi^ected that so great an alteration in the policy of the 
kingdom, involving so many valuable interests, and 
. / . 

* The author's opinion on a commutation for tithes ha» already beea 
published, in the Papers of the Bath and West of England Agricultural 
.Society. 

import- 
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important consequences, can be effected from tbe crude 
and undigested schemes of an humble indr/idual. The 
Board of Agri(3ulhire may perhaps hereafter be able, 
from the combined information that ^vilI be collected 
by them, to delcrmirie whether any thing can be done 
in this important business, and what measures are the 
most likely to give general satisfaction to the parties in- 
terested. 

However the payment of tithes in kind may be a^^ 
obstacle to the agriculture of the kingdom in general, 
it is but common justice to the Clergy of the county of 
Wilts to remark, that so far as respects them, that ob- 
stacle can hardly be said to exist. In many of the late 
enclosures, commutations either in land or money 
have been accepted, and the parishes discharged of 
tithes ; and where tithes are still due, it is a fact, that 
there is scarcely one clergyman in twenty throughout 
the county, who takes them up in kind, although the 
laymen who are in possession of tithes, too often set 
them the example of refusing to compound them at any 
price whatever. 
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A GLOSSARY 
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THS NAMES OF IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, OPERA- 
TIONS IN AGRICULTURE, 4ND OTHER PROVIN- 
CIAL WORDS, IN COMMON USE IN THE VIL-^ 
LAGES O^ WILTSHIRE, 



SOILS. 

Sands — Of three sorts in the county. ; red, black, 
and green. 

White Lands.'^The chalky loams, or rather dis- 
solved chalks, on the sides of the chalk-hills. 

C/fly5.— The general name for the stiff lands of the 
county. Some of the strong sandy lands in Pewsey 
Vale, which are a mixture of chalk, peat, and sand,^ 
^rc called clat/s^ and frequently the white lands are sa 
called. 

STONES, 

Grey Weathers — And when broken, called saV'* 
sons. The amazing large single stones which lie about 
on the Marlbro' Downs, and particularly at Abury. 
Stonehenge stones are supposed to have been carried 
from hence. 

Chalk and Malm. — If the chalk is dry enough to 
write with, it is called chalk : about Tid worth, if 
damp and moist, it is called malm ; the latter is the 
most valuable for manure and for limq. 

Fire 
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Fire Stone.^-^A hard brown kind of malm, frequently 
^sed for the inside of lime-kilns. 

Corn Grate Stone, — The hard flat stone of which 
tlie great part of the under soil of the north-west part of 
the county consists. 

SITUATIONS, 

Doz&ns. — The chalk-hills, particularly when in a 
permanent state of pasturage. 

Bournes, — The vallies between the chalk-hills or 
the rivers in those vallies ; but usually applied to the 
valley and river jointly. 

Combes, — The wooded side of hills. 

Ha7ny and particularly/ Mill Ham — A narrow strip 
of ground by [he side of a riven 

Gore, — A triangular piece of ground/ 

Linch, Ldnchety or Landshard. The mere green 
sward dividing two. pieces of arable in a common-field, 
called in Hants, a lay bank. 

Whip Land, — Land not divided by meres, but mea- 
sured out (when ploughed) by the whip's length. 

Catch Land. — Pieces of arable land in common^fields 
of equal sizes, the property not being ascertained, but 
he that ploughed first chose first. 

Lot Meads, — Common meadows divided into acres 
or equal sized pieces; but the property to the hay of 
each piece being determined yearly by lot. 

Hayes, — As a termination of a word, such as calf- 
hayes, cow-hayes, &c. ; a piece of ground enclosed 
with a live hedge ; from the French word haiey a 
hedge. 

Tining, — A new enclosure made with a dead hedge ; 
from the old word tine, a stake. 

T 2 PROPER* 
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PROPERTY AND TENURES* 

Copyhold or Leasehold Property for Lroes. — Life- 
holds, livings. > 

Freehold. Property — Is usually called by. way of 
distinction from lifehold land. 

Yard Lands. ^—Thht is, land sufficient for a plough 
of oxen, and a yard to winter them. Ancient copy* 
hold tenements into which manors were usually divided, 
each being occupied by one tenant, and enjoying equal 
stinted rights of common. 

Tenantry Fields and Downs. — Fields and downs in 
a state of commonage on the ancient feudal system 
of copyhold tenancy. 

Severalty."^ A state of tenancy where the arable 
lands have been divided, 

PROVINCIAL TERMS FOR SEXES AND AGES OF CATTLE* 

Sheep. — Ram, ewe, lambs, till about Christmas.— 
"Wether hogs, chilverhogs, from thence till shear-time. 
—Two-teeth wethers or ewes, from the shear-time after 
one year old ; four teeths from the shear-time after two 
years 0I4 ; six teeths from the shear-time after three 
years old ; full-mouthed from the shear-time after four 
years old. 

Neat Cattle. — Bull, cow, calf. — One yearling hei- 
fer or bull, first year. — Two yearling heifer or bull, 
second year. 

Co/oMr5.— Sparked, of two colours, mottled; brind- 
ed, light brown, approaching to dunn ; lined, with 
white back. 

Pigs. — Boar and sow. — Shoots, young pigs of three 

or four months old ; maiden pig, a young sow that has 

not bred ; boar stag, a castrated boar. 

The 
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The word pig is used for fat pigs of all sizes*; the 
^?ord*hog not being so common. 

The word hog, from hough or hook, to cut ; as a 
hogM mane or hog'd thorn hedge , originally meant a 
cut or castrated animal , and in that sense was applied 
equally to all kinds, as a hog colt, a hog sheep, a hog 
pig; but at this time it is used in a more extended 
sense, for any animal of a year old, as a bog bull, a 
chilver hog sheep. 

DISORDERS IN CATTLE. 

Coaih or Bane. — ^The rot in sheep, of which jthe first 
symptoms are flukes, provincially, ^^ plaice," in the 
liver. 

GRASS'LAND MANAGEMENT. 

Trenching or Guttering ifliirf.— Draining it with 
open drains. 

Griping or taking up Gripes. — Draining with co- 
vered drains, chiefly with turf or stone. 

Frying, Freaing^ or Frithing. — Making covered 
drains filled up with brushwood. 

Hain up Land. — To lay it up for mowing. 

Agistment. — Cattle at agistment, aiie those taken \o 
keep by the week or month. 

WATER-MEADOWS. 

Floising or Floating Meadows. — Those that are laid 
up in ridges with water-carriages on each ridge, and 
d rains between . 

Catch Meadows. — Those on a declivity where the 
water falls from one level trench to another. 

Drovcning Meadow. — Laying them under water. 

T 3 IMPLK' 
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IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, 

ShouL — Usually means a shovel, but frequentlj a? 
spade. 

Scoop. — A shovel. 

Prong or Pick, — A fork for the stable, or for hay- 
making. 

Reap^hook, — This is a short-handled hook without 
teeth ; the blade bent bcj'ond the square of the handle ; 
and used to cut to the hand a handful at a time. 

Scathe or She* — The handle called the snead^ usually 
about four feet long in the blade, and the stroke about 
six feet. 

Seed-tip. — The box in which the sower carries his 
seed. 

Plough. — A waggon and horses, or cart and horses 
together, are called a plough in South Wilts. 

Dung'Pot. — A dung-cart. 

Sole^ Sull^ or Sillow. — A plough. 

To understand these terras, recourse must be had ta 
those counties where the old modes and terms of hus- 
bandry still remain, viz. Devon and Cornwall, where 
the ploughing is done by oxen, and the carriage by 
horses under the pack-saddle. When a cart or waia 
was wanted, and which was seldpm the case except for 
ti;[nber, the plough beasts were used, and it was said 
the plough did such and such work : when dung waa 
to be carried, it was put in two pots pr tubs across the 
horses' backs, whence dung-carts are still called pots* 

The word sole^ now stilly or silloxOy meant a particu- 
lar kind of plough, viz. a sole plough, the old ploughs 
being made without a sole to the share, having only a 
socket to fasten on the fpre^-shoot or chip ; and when 

these 
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tbese ploughs became general, they were called soles, 
and so distinguished from the old kind of ploughs, 
'which arc now scarcely ki^own in the country. 

Parts of a Waggon^ called by provincial names.— 
Raveis or sides, spances, compose the waggon-bed. — 
Peel, the pillow over the axle* — Main pin or thorough 
pin, the pin which fastens the bed to the carriage. 

Parts of a Plough^ called by provincial names. — 
The coulter, the cutting part which divides the land. 
— Fore-shoot, backward-shoot, two pieces of wood im- 
mediately behind the coulter. — Ground-rest, wood on 
wliich the share rests. — Grate-board, or bread-board, 
the me»uld or earth-board which turns the furrow earth, 
being frequently called grate.—D rail, the iron bow from 
which the traces draw, and which has teeth to set the fur- 
row wider or narrower.— Whippence, viz. the weigh- 
beam and bodkins, the fore carriage of a plough, as also 
of the harrow and drag. — Wing and point of a share, 
when the smith dresses these, it is called, "laining." 

Parts of Harrows^ or Drags^ called by provincial 
names.— Ha^jows, the longitudinal bars. — Shares, the 
cross bars. — Riders, the loose pieces laid on to hold a 
pair of harrows together. — Tiiies, the teeth of the har- 
rows or drags. They are so called because formerly 
made of wood, from the old word tine, a stake. — Har- 
rows and -drags are frequently called ais, or as, in South- 
Wilts, from being originally made in the shape of the 
letter A. 



SIIEEP'FOLDING. 

Hurdles for sheep-folding — Six feet long, three and 
a half feet high, made of hazel rods closely wreathed, 
the upright rods called sails, and the long rods wreaths. 

Fosselsy or Foldshores. — The stakes to which the 

T 4 hurdles 
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hurdles are fastened with a loose twig-wrealh at the 
top. 

Poyningy or Penning, — Shutting up the sheep in 
the fold. 

Sleighting^ or Slai/ing — Depasturing the sheep in 
(he Downs, whence a sheep down is frequently called 
a sheep sleight. 

Lambs^ Cages. — Cribs for foddering sheep in fold; 
they are usually made semi-cylindrical, with cleft asb 
Kods about six to seven feet long, and about one foot 
diameter. 

Wiltshire shepherds seldom use crooks, as the sheep 

are so much easier caught when in fold ; but they 

always use dogs to keep the sheep out of bounds, and 

by these means are enabled to feed close to an unen* 

. closed piece of standing corn without injuring, it. 

PROVINCIAL NAMES OF GRASSES. 

Cinque-foil, or French grass, sainfoin.— Marl -grass, 
perennial red clover. — Dutch clover, perennial white 
clover. — Hop and ray, hop clover arfd ray-grass, 
sown together, a very common and very good custom. 
— Hop clover, yellow-flowering trefoil, or nonsuch. — 
Clover-heads, broad clover left for seed. — Milled hop, 
hop clover-seed cleaned from the husk. 

VEGETATING PROCESS. 

Wheat. — Not well healed, not well covered with 
earth when sown ;, gay, rank in the blade ; winter 
proud, too rank ; lodged, thrown down by wet or 
wind ; knee-sick, weak in the stalk, and dropping on 
the first joint ; britted, shed corn. 

Barley. — Edgc-growed, or in two shares twi-ripe, 

barley 
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barley coming up irregularly from a Want of rain after 
first sown, of course ripening unequally. 

Oats. — Well harled, or well kidded, well eared. 

Beans. — Well kidded, the stalks full of pods; 
bunched, wbea planted in bunches, and not in rows. . 

HARVEST PROCESS, 

Jlay-maldng. — Hain up the land, to shut it up for 
a crop of hay; hay in swath, when just mowed; ted* 
ded, when first thrown abrdbd ; waked, when raked 
together in rows ; pooked, cocked, first in foot-cocks | 
and when dry, in hay-cocks. ^ . 

Wind Mows.-^CoQks of a waggon-load or more, 
into which hay is sometimes put previous to ricking in 
catching weather. 

Ilay-ricks — Are usually made round, and cut out 
at the bottom from three or four feet his^h, to make the 
rick stand like a nine-pin ; sometimes oblong with coot- 
ed-ends, not gable-ends. 

Cutting' knife. — The hay -knife, the blade a right- 
angled triangle, and the handle of wood, bent. 

Ea Grass — After grass. 

# 

HARVEST PROCESS CONTINUED. 

Wheat. — Reaping, done with a short crooked hook 
in handfuls, or gripes ; laid down in gripe, when laid 
down in handfuls untied ; tithings, ten sheaves are set 
up together in a double row ; aisles or isles, an indeter- 
minale number of sheaves set up together in a double 
row. 

Barley and Oats. — Barley and oats are always 
pooked or cocked, seldom carried from the swath. 

N. B. Oats sometimes reaped and sheaved in North 

Wilts. 

Wheat' 
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Jflieat-reed. — Straw preserved unthrashed for tbatcfc- 
ing, as it is usually doae in the south-west part of thPe 
county, the cars having been previously cutoflftobe 
thrashed. 

Stubs. — The stubble of all corn is usually called 
stubs, as wheat-stubs, barley-stubs, &c. The right of 
feed in the stubs is sometimes called gratings. 

BARN PROCESS. 

i 

Well hinted, well secured; a pair of threshles, or 
drashols, or flyals, a flail ; van, heavier," caSing or ca- 
ving rudder, the winnowing fan and tackle. 

Corn well arrayed^ or 7Y/yerf.-— Corn well dressed 
and cleaned. 

Backheaved. — Winnowed a second time. 

Cave or Dust. — The chaff of the wheat and oats, 
ivhich is generally given to the horse* 

Ear lei/ Ailes. — The beards of the barley. 

Parts of a Barriy Bay^ or Field. — That part of a 
barn between beam and beam ; e. g*. a barn of four 
fields. 

Spurling Boards^ Fenders. — Side-boards, ehd- 
boards, to prevent the corn from flying out of the floor. 

MARKET PROCESS. 

Pitched Markets, — Where the corn is exposed for 
sale, as in Salisbury, Devizes, and Warminster, and 
not sold by sample. 

Wheat is a good IJerry— When the grain is plump 
and well filled. 

Corn has a good Hand — When it is dry and slip- 
pery in the sack; 

Or a had Hand — When damp and rough. 

PROVIN'^ 
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PkOVINCIAL NAMES OF COMMON NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

White Couch. — " Triticum repens/'" called in other 
counties, stoyle squitb, or quitch. 

Black Couch. — " Agroslis stolonifera," or couchy 
bent. 

JBo55eZ/.— Corn marygold ; this plant is the plague 
of the sandy lands in the barley crop, and is frequently 
destroyed by chalking. 

Tare Vetch. — Small flowered blue vetch. 

Tare Vetch^ with Wind. — The red and white striped 
convolvolus. 

These two plants are the plagues of a weak wheat 
crop in the sand lands. 

lied Weed. — The red poppy, which is the plague 
of the down lands in the wheat crop, if sown when the 
land is dry. 

Wood Wax. — Common in poor pasture; flower 
yellow. 

Charlock. — Called charlock in part of South Wilt?. 

3Iaudlin^ or Maihern^ or Wild Chamomile. — These 
weeds usually prevail when the ground is over-worked 
and made too light : common in cold wet arable lands 
in Noi:th Wilts. 

Melitot — or king'^ clavcr. 

Crowpeck. — Shepherd's purse, or shepherd's pedler. 

Isnet. — ^Alkanet bugloss. 

Cammock. — Rest-harrow. 

JVOOD AND FOREST TERMS. 

Stowlsj or Stools, — The stocks on which underwood 
grows. 

jFn7A.— Thorns or bush underwood. 

Z)rifts» 
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Drifts^ — The rows in which underwood is laid when 
feliied. 

Ranges. — Two drifts. 

Ton ef rough Timber. — 40 feet ; the load 50 feet, 
is only used when timber is hewn for the Navy. 

Drugging Timber. — Drawing out of the wood un- 
der a pair of wheels. 

Hailing Timber. — Hauling is applied to the carri- 
age not only of timber, but of all other commodities. 

Cord of Ploch Wood.-^A pile of cleft wood, eight 
feet long, four feet high, and four feet wide. 

Lugs. — Poles. 

Drae/gA/5.— ^Hazel rods selected for hurdle making. 

MEASURES OF LAND. 

A Lug. — Called in.otfier counties a rod, pole, perch, 
or land yard (all these names meaning the stick by 
which it was measured), is of three lengths in this, 
county : 15, 18, and 16f feet. The iSrst of these mea- 
sures is getting out of use, but is still retained in some 
places, particularly in increasing masons' work. The 
second is the ancient forest measure, and is still used 
in many parts of the county for measuring Wood-land. 
But the last, which is the statute perch, is by much the 
most general. 

Yard of Land. — A quarter of an acre, so called be- 
cause in ancient common-field lands, where the fur- 
longs were forty poles long, the quarter of an acre was 
a land-yard, or pole at the end. 



THE END, 
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THOMAS GIBBS AND CO. 
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Who also Sell every Article in the Nursery and Seed Line ; 
and ivith whom Bailiffs^ wanting Places, leave their Ad" 
dress, and particulars of Situations in which they have 
previously been. 



Bai^Iey. Isle of Thanet. 

< Norfolk. 

— Naked. , 

' Winter. 

Beans. Sjmall Essex. 

Tick. 

— Mazagan. 
Broom. Common yellow. 
Buck, or JFrench wneat. 
Burnet. 

Cabbage. Gibbs' true drum- 
head, for cattle. 
— - — Thousand-headed. 

■ Scotch. 

— — — American. 
_ I..arge red. 

' Long-sided. 

. 1 White turnip above 
ground. 
. Purple ditto ditto, or 

kohl rabi. 
— — — White turnip under 

ground. 
•' Tall green borecole. 
I Tall purple ditto. 

— — — Sibjerian hardy 

sprouting. 
Carrot. Large thick orange, for 

cattle. 
. Large tluck red, ditto. 

Canary. 
Chicory. 

Clover Common red. 
J Perennial , or cow-grass. 

M White Dutch. 

^ ■ . Yellow, trefoil, non- 
such, orblackgraid. 



Clover. Malta. 

» ProvidentiaL 

Flax, or linseed. 
Furze. 

Grass. Meadow foxtaiL 

— — Meadow fescue. 

— — Sheep's fescue. 

— Hardish fescue. 
■ Purple ditto. 

— Float ditto. 

— Crested dogstail. 

— Rough cocksfoot. 

— Tall oat-grass. 

— Yellow ditto. 

— Meadow ditto. 
' Sweet vernal. 

— Great meadow. 

— Common ditto. 

— Marsh ditto. 

— Compressed ditto 

— Annual ditto. 

I Common ray-grass. 

— Peacey ditto. 

— Improved perennial do 

— Timothy. 

— Yorkshire. 

With many other sorts. 

Hemp. Russian. 
— English. 
Honeysuckle. French. 

Lettuce. Large Coss, 
Lentils. SmaU. 
■ Large* 
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Lucerne. 

Mangel wurzel. 
Maw-seed. 

Medi^cago, various sorts* 
Millet. Red. 

White. 

Mustard. Brown. 

Oats. Early Essex. 

— Dutch brew. 
.— i- Tartarian. 

MM Poland, 

i— Potatoe. 

. Flanders. 

. Caspian. 

i»— Black. 

Parsley. Plain. 
Parsnip. Large thick. 
pea. Marlborough grey. 

— Large grey rouncivaU 
, Early white. 

.-..—. White boilingy 

. Pearl. 

•. Blue Prussian. 

. Maple. 

PplSatoes. Ox-noble. 

„■' Late champion. 

* Large red. 

- Nicholson seedling. 
. Bomb-shell. 

Uib-gra8«. Lambs-tongue, or 

, - Upright plantain. 

Rape» or coleseed. 
Rye. 

Sainfoin. 
Sartdella. 

Tareii. Spring. 

— Winter. 

White. 

. Perennial. 

Trefoil. Birdsfoot. 

,, Common,various sorts. 

Turnip. Early stone. 

. White Norfolk. 

^ Norfolk beU. 

„ Stubble. 

■ I Oreen top. 



Turnip. Red-top. . 

. Large yellow. 

Globe. 

I. I White tankard. 

— — Green ditto. 

I Red-top ditto. « 

- " Large Dutch. 

— True yellow Swedisli^ 

or ruta baea. 

■ White SwedisL 

Vetch. Kidney. 

— — Chickling, 

' Pale-flowered. 

- Everlasting. 
■ Great wood. 

• Six-flowered. 

Tufte4. 

' ■ Bush. 

- Hoary. 

■ Sainfoin. 

- Red-flowered. 

- Biennial. 
' ^ Bastard. 

Broad-podded. 

Rough. 

Singte-flowered. 

Narbonne. 

Flat-podded. 

Hairy ditto. 

Narrow-leaved. 

Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

— p- White-seeded. 

Horse-shoe. 

Milk 

■ I Liquorice. 



Weld. 
Wheat. 



Woad. 
Yarrow. 



Red Lsbnmas. 
Common white. 
White hedge. 
White Siberian. 
Egyptian. 
Siciuan. 

Roimd AfricaiK 
Zealand. 
Cafpe. 
Daotsick* 
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